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THE ARTIST-IN-THE-THEATRE 


BY CLAUDE BRAGDON 


HE-ARTIST-IN-THE-THEATRE is a 

clumsily compounded word to charac- 
terize an office which neither “Art Director” 
nor “Scenic Designer’ fully describes, for it 
includes both of these and something more. 
In the Elizabethan period the court had its 
“Master of Revels,’ whose duty it was to 
devise and provide the pageantry for the 
royal assemblies, plays and masques. The 
Artist-in-the-theatre of today is in some sort 
a reincarnation of this Master of Revels; his 
occupation consists in giving a work of 
dramatic art its physical embodiment; he is 
responsible for the design of the stage picture, 
together with the execution of its every detail 
—scenery, costumes, properties—and for the 
lighting above all. By a harmonization of 
these various factors he endeavors to achieve 
a unity of effect which shall subtly suggest 
the spirit of the play, and induce a psychic 
mood favorable to its reception. 

The office of the Artist-in-the-theatre is 
one which arose with the advent of what is 
known as ‘‘the new stagecraft,” of which it is 
both a cause and an effect. In these new 
fields Sir Henry Irving deserves to rank as a 
pioneer, for the reason that his was a master- 
mind, and however different his ideal may 
have been from those of present-day design- 
ers, he achieved beauty and unity of effect. 
To him also must be credited the beginnings 
of the intelligent and dramatic use of light, 
undertaken, amid enormous difficulties, be- 
fore the advent of electric illumination. 
Moreover, he was the first modern producer 
to employ artists of the first rank to help 
him—men of the calibre of Alma-Tadema 
and Burne Jones. These excursions, how- 


ever, were for them only occasional, and 
therefore necessarily experimental; as they 
could have known little of the actual require- 
ments of theatrical production they doubt- 
less had to be greatly helped, and dictated 
less than they were dictated to. 

In Irving’s day scenic design was almost 
synonymous with scene painting. Those 
were the palmy days of deceptive or dioram- 
ical scene painting, in which solid objects 
were so cleverly simulated on a flat surface, 
and the transitions between three dimensions 
and two so artfully made that it was some- 
times impossible to tell where one ended and 
the other began. The scene painter of that 
period prided himself on his mastery of all 
of the tricks of a trade whose prime object 
was deception of the eye. His arrogant con- 
fidence in his ability to achieve just this is 
amusingly illustrated in an anecdote an actor 
once told me about an old scene painter of 
this fast vanishing school. There was a 
scene which for some reason required the 
presence of three grand pianos on the stage 
at once. These were being laboriously 
brought on and hauled into position when 
the painter in question said, waving every- 
one aside with a magnificent gesture, “Take 
‘em all away! I'll paint those pianos on the 
back drop so that the audience’ll think 
they’re real!” 

I do not mean to say that the ideal ex- 
pressed by this anecdote has disappeared, 
or that it should do so, for the essence of all 
stage-craft is illusion of one sort or another. 
But in the new stagecraft this ideal has been 
much modified by the increasing use of three- 
dimensional scenery, so that the work of the 
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SETTING FOR STREET SCENE IN “FAUST” 
DESIGNED BY ROBERT EDMUND JONES 


Pholograph by Francis Bruquiere 
SETTING FOR THE FIRST ACT OF “THE ROYAL FANDANGO” 
DESIGNED BY ROBERT EDMUND JONES 
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Artist-in-the-theatre partakes less and less 
of the nature of that of the painter, and more 
and more of that of the architect and en- 
gineer. A scene is no longer conceived of as 
a background, but as an environment. The 
human body is a solid of three-dimensional 
space, and accordingly it should have a three- 
dimensional setting, and in general the eye 
should not be led to travel anywhere except 
where the actor can himself go. It has been 
discovered that more can be done in the way 
of creating an illusion by means of synthesis 
and symbolization than by any amount of 
realistic representation in paint. For exam- 
ple, the base and shaft of one giant column 
may be more eloquent of a cathedral than 
any vista of diminishing arches, no matter 
how cleverly rendered; and one wooden 
bench, lighted by an off-stage street lamp, 
may be more suggestive of a city park than 
a back-drop representing paths and trees. 
By general consent the credit for inau- 
gurating the new stagecraft goes to Adolph 
Appia and Gordon Craig, and although both 
have done important work in the theatre, 
they have won their following more by pre- 
cept than by example, that precept being set 
forth in Appia’s “Die Musik und die In- 
scenierung,” and Craig’s “The Art of the 
Theatre” and subsequently published works. 
What these men did was to liberate the 
theatre from an outworn convention and to 
stimulate research and experiment along new 
lines. This experimentation has been carried 
to extraordinary lengths, particularly in 
Russia, and the present is preeminently a 
period of transition, so that the expression 
“the new stagecraft’? means really new 
experiments. There is a consensus of agree- 
ment, however, on certain essentials. These 
are: the dramatic use of light; the “three- 
dimensional” setting or the attempt to 
realize the ideal of the architect and the 
sculptor rather than that of the painter or 
weaver of tapestry. The stage enclosure is 
conceived of, not as merely a floor and back- 
ground, defined by a proscenium arch and 
sharply divided from the auditorium, but 
rather as some separated segment of uni- 
versal space, made luminous in a void, 
sculpture in light, wherein actors—those 
“mystical protagonists’—may energize to 
the best possible advantage in the per- 
formance of their varied ritual, assisted, in 
the person of the Artist-in-the-theatre, by 
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the precise skill of the scientist wedded to 
the imaginative vision of the artist. 

More and bolder pioneering in these new 
fields has been done in Europe than in Amer- 
ica, but we are in the movement, neverthe- 
less, for we find here and there an artist of 
the first distinction who has deserted the 
more beaten paths in order to become a 
“Master of Revels.”” These men I do not 
propose to catalogue, rank or compare, for 
each has his own unique quality. Art is an 
aristocracy, but the true aristocrats of art 
form, in turn, a democracy, as equal as 
beauty is various—equal because beauty is 
various. In the brief limits of this essay I 
shall discuss the work of only two or three 
whose immersion in their chosen medium is, 
as it were, complete. 

Norman Bel-Geddes, best known, perhaps, 
by his Reinhardt “Miracle” production, 
wherein he gave the big Beaux-arty Century 
Theatre an odor of sanctity it had never 
known before, after bruising his wings on 
Broadway, appears to have forsaken it for 
other fields of endeavor. 

Robert Edmund Jones, trained in the 
modern German theatre, has been identified 
with the new stagecraft from the very start 
and has to his credit a long list of productions 
bearing the impress of his dramatic sense, 
his fastidious taste, and his noble and in- 
definable distinction. Not always has he 
been given that “free hand” so necessary to 
every artist, and success has not always 
crowned his efforts, but such is the quality 
of his mind and spirit that nothing he does is 
without interest, and his failures are never of 
intention—he always grasps the essentials of 
his problem. Certain of his scenes are of a 
beauty to which no photograph or descrip- 
tion can render any kind of justice; they are 
so saturated with an eerie beauty of which 
he possesses the incommunicable secret, their 
unity is so complete, and their overtones so 
strangely sweet. I recall in particular his 
Victorian living room in “‘House of Women,” 
with its silvers, mahoganies and ebonies, its 
“portrait of a gentleman,” its lambrequined 
windows and faded rococo carpet. Who but 
he could have transmuted a middle western 
family’s illusions of grandeur in the matter 
of environment into a thing of beauty so 
thick that, as the saying is, you could almost 
cut it with a knife—and all without com- 
promising the scene’s essential veracity. 
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SETTING FOR THE TRIAL SCENE FROM “MACHINAL” DESIGNED BY ROBEE 


SETTING FOR “BACK TO METHUSELAH” DESIGNED BY LEE SIMONSON 


ORIGINAL SKETCH FOR A SCENE FROM “LITTLE EYOLF” BY JO MIELZINER 


Photograph by Florence Yandamm 


THE BOAT RACE SCENE FROM “STRANGE INTERLUDE” SETTING BY JO MIELZINER 
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The interior scene from “The Royal 
Fandango” (page 548) indicates the austere 
restraint of Mr. Jones’ style but gives no 
hint of the harmony of his coloring. His 
drawing for the street scene in “Faust” 
(page 548) well illustrates his sense of the 
dramatic power of light. The court room 
scene from “‘Machinal” (page 551) was one 
of several played against the same stylized 
background, differentiated, in every case, by 
varying door and window inserts, and by 
the lighting, thus solving the problem of 
swift scene changes and at the same time 
achieving a certain unity of effect highly 
desirable for linking together the various 
episodes of the swift-moving drama of doom, 
each on a station of the cross leading toward 
the death-house Calvary. The permanent 
set is made to perform the function of the 
thread in a string of beads; it links each 
staccato scene to every other in the eye as 
well as in the mind. 

Lee Simonson deserted the atelier for the 
theatre at the behest of the Washington 
Square Players, and, having transmigrated 
with them through all their various incarna- 
tions, he remains a director of the Theatre 
Guild and a designer of its major productions. 
There is a fine cultural background behind all 
he does, and he is thoroughly in touch with 
everything that is being done in the world 
theatre. He was the first to introduce the 
so-called “Linnebach lantern’ whereby a 
scene may be painted by light, and various 
other European devices. “The visible world 
exists for him’’—his visual sense is almost 
tactile. In restraint his taste is almost flaw- 
less—witness ““Liliom’’—while at other times 
he exfoliates with a luxuriance truly Corin- 
thian. The scene from “Back to Methu- 
selah”’ (page 551), with its futuristic steel 
furniture, shows him in his more austere 
mood. His setting for the war scene in 
Capek’s ‘“‘Insect Comedy,” with its dun 
coloring and rolling clouds, is unforgettable. 

Jo Mielziner is one of the younger Artists- 
in-the-theatre whose star appears to be 
ascendant. Himself an artist and the son 
of an artist, he places his fine sense of com- 
position and color at the service of a dramatic 
sense which is acute and true. I recall few 
scenes more original, atmospheric, and 
theatrically right than his barn-dance scene 
in a play of which I have forgotten the name, 
having “Old Hickory” for its protagonist. 


The scene was full of the bleakness of the 
place and of the period, and yet drenched 
with a moon-lit beauty. The moving bodies 
of the dancers, seen through the lighted 
chinks of the log structure—what a veridical 
and happy touch! His setting for the boat 
race scene in “Strange Interlude” (page 552) 
represents a difficult problem solved so sim- 
ply that the problem itself seems simple. 
His sketch for the “Little Eyolf’’ setting 
(page 552) shows how well he has assimilated 
the principles of the new stagecraft whose 
watchwords are “simplicity” and “symboli- 
zation.” 

The limits of this article do not permit me 
to discuss the work of other Artists-in-the- 
theatre whose work has become familiar to 
New York playgoers. There are at least 
half a dozen, each of whom has his own unique 
quality, who follows the gleam of his own 
vision of beauty. Suffice it to say that the 
theatre has been notably enriched by the 
play of their consciousness upon its prob- 
lems. While their experimentation has not 
been as varied and daring as it is in Germany 
and Russia, or as one might wish, to them 
more than the producers, actors and play- 
wrights (if we except Eugene O’Neill) must 
go the credit of whatever “newness” has 
found entrance to the American theatre in 
recent years. 


PROFESSOR JOHN SHAPLEY GOES 
TO THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Professor John Shapley, formerly head of 
the Department of Art of New York Uni- 
versity, has been appointed professor and 
chairman of the Department of Art of the 
University of Chicago, assuming the position 
left vacant by the death of Professor Walter 
Sargent two years ago. Professor Shapley 
stands among the foremost educators in the 
field of art today. At New York University, 
with which he has been affiliated as professor 
of art since 1924, he has been instrumental 
in making the Department of Art one of the 
most extensive and effective in the country. 
He is President of the College Art Associa- 
tion, editor of Parnassus and The Art Bul- 
letin, periodicals published by the Associa- 
tion; associate editor of the Journal of Ar- 
chaeology and advisory editor of Art Studies. 
Professor Shapley assumes his new duties 
at the University of Chicago on October 1. 
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JOHN SLOAN IN THE PRINT ROOM: 


BY FRANK WEITENKAMPF 
Curator of Prints, New York Public Library 


HE ART of John Sloan has long since 

become clarified into a sure expression 
of calm maturity. That, of course, carries 
no implication of a settled rut. His sure- 
ness is obviously not that of a facile manner 
easily applied. 

President of the Society of Independents, 
John Sloan is a progressive in art, and yet 
not a revolutionary in the sense of one with 
the ever-ready super-extravagant pose or 
discordant shriek to stagger the bour- 
geois. He is an exponent of the virtue of 
tradition in its best sense. Eminently mod- 
ern and in tune with his time, he has yet 


built firmly and sanely on the foundation of 
the best of the past. 

In his paintings he is, technically, ap- 
parently most concerned with, and inter- 
ested in, subdued effects of tone and color. 
As to his subjects, he chooses them among 
the human classes to whom he is drawn by 
his evident sympathy for the “plain people.” 
He presents them with a picturesqueness 
that has nothing factitious about it, that is 
a direct outcome of the scene depicted. 
This appears clearly in such a canvas as 
“The Back Room at McSorley’s,” with the 
solitary figure merging into the deepening 


1Collections of John Sloan’s etchings may be studied in The Carnegie Institute, Cincinnati 


Museum, Detroit Institute of Arts, Metropolitan Museum, New York Public Library, Newark 


Museum. 
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shadows around the fireplace of the odd old 
ale-house in Seventh Street, Manhattan. 
Or “The Coffee Line,”’ which brought him 
an Honorable Mention at the Carnegie In- 
stitute, Pittsburgh, in 1905, just as his 
etchings won a medal at the Panama- 
Pacific Exposition, in 1915. 

His prints, with which we are here con- 
cerned, evidence the same attitude trans- 
lated into black-and-white. But there was 
a short preparatory period of illustrating 
for periodicals. 

Born in Lock Haven, Pa., August 2, 1871, 
he studied in the evening classes of the 
Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts under 
Thomas P. Anschiitz. For a while he did 
much illustrating—for Harper's, Collier’s, 
Scribner's, Everybody's, and, much later, The 
Masses (a fitting vehicle for the ethical side 
of his art and outlook). Indeed, his por- 
trait and a biographical sketch appeared in 
the Catalogue of Exhibition, No. 1 (1903), 
of the Newspaper Artists’ Association. 

In those days of the nineties he had quite 
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a Beardsley touch. He did publishers’ an- 
nouncements; for instance, the one for 
“Cinder Path Tales” in black on brown 
paper. And he designed illustrations “in 
the poster style”? (to use his own words) for 
the Philadelphia Inquirer and the Philadel- 
phia Press, as McCarter did for the New 
York Herald (for “‘ Lourdes”). “Black and 
white and gray, in flat tints,” is Sloan’s own 
description of his work at that time, and he 
states that he was “started in this direc- 
tion” by a Japanese in Philadelphia, art 
commissioner to the World’s Fair at Chi- 
cago, and whose name, as he recollects it, 
was Beisen Kubota. Some of his poster de- 
signs of that period of development were 
reproduced in “Some posters reproduced 
by William Troyon Higbee” (Cleveland, 
1895) and in ‘Posters in Miniature, with 
an introduction by Edward Penfield’? (New 
York, 1896). 

After this stage of Beardsleyism and pos- 
terism there came another and more lasting, 
more basic and deep-reaching influence in 


JOHN SLOAN IN THE PRINT ROOM 


the development of this artist. It was that 
of John Leech, gentle yet jolly, restrained 
yet strongly humorous, and quite Victorian 
withal. All this should not carry the 
slightest suggestion of any direct reflection 
of the earlier artist’s spirit of technique. 


~ 
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in black-and-white and is precisely one of 
those elements which emphasizes the old 
truism that art cannot live by technique 
alone. And how much etching today has 
not much else to live by! 

When Sloan’s observation becomes linked 
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The condition is much more impalpable 
than that. In fact, one might almost say 
that thought of Leech comes less, perhaps, 
from any direct suggestion in Sloan’s work 
than through Sloan’s own expression of 
warm appreciation of the British artist. At 
all events, whatever the extent. of this ar- 
tistic experience, it has left the American 
artist quite himself, but with a breath of 
that jollity, that sense of humor, and that 
gentlemanly restraint which form part of 
the charm and attraction of the Victorian 
epoch at its best. Perhaps, too, it fostered 
or intensified that air of well-tempered crit- 
icism which characterizes Sloan’s pictures 


JOHN SLOAN 


with the trenchant needle in the etching 
process his point of view seems to become 
more trenchant. Or let us say more analyti- 
cal, for he is more caustic in his offering of 
opportunities for inferences than in his ac- 
tual presentment of a scene in its meaning. 
Its implied meaning, that is. Apparently 
just telling what happens at a given time 
and place, he is really indicating conditions. 
His quaintly humorous delineations of cer- 
tain aspects of lower life point their moral 
quietly, without the bitterness of the over- 
zealous reformer. He is a sympathetically 
amused observer of his fellow man, describ- 
ing things as they are, without gloss, but 
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also without the over-emphasis of the special 
pleader, the bitter one-sidedness of the ve- 
hement propagandist. He does not preach 
or moralize beyond the presentation of con- 
ditions. And the New Yorker notes that 
Manhattan affords this artist a wealth of 
settings for the life which he portrays. 

W. B. McCormick has pointed out, with 
pertinent acumen, that Sloan moves neither 
in the sky nor in the gutter, but on the side- 
walk. One cannot say that of all artists 
who have been moved by the reform-stirring 
aspects of social questions. 

Sloan’s incursions into lithography, simi- 
lar in subject and spirit to his work in etch- 
ing, show a definite appreciation of the dif- 
ferent characteristics and limits and possi- 
bilities of the two media. The fact is of 
basic importance. It implies something 
sunilar to the mastery of grammar before 
one writes. The artist inevitably has a 
great advantage in the thorough under- 
standing and mastery of his medium, of the 
““proprieties of the medium,” to quote again 
Walter Pater’s ever-apt phrase. It puts 
him in a position to prove the truth of 
Goethe’s dictum: “It is within limitations 
that the master shows himself.” It en- 
ables him to enjoy “liberty within the law,” 
as Jessie B. Rittenhouse puts in (speaking 
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of poetry), instead of floundering about in 
a wild attempt to be original by disregard- 
ing rules of artistic or literary language. 
Sloan speaks in words “‘understanded of the 
people.” 

Sloan’s identification with his own time 
is complete. His numerous illustrations for 
an English edition of Paul de Kock’s novels 
have much of the spirit of other times, of 
the period of Dickens, of the older days of 
Punch, and yet they could not have been 
produced at any other time and place than 
when and where they saw the light. He is 
of his time, truly, but not in the “‘up-to- 
date” interpretation which may all too 
easily be placed on that phrase. He may, 
for example, occasionally turn aside to enter 
for a moment the field of what, for want of 
a better term, we must call by the generic 
one of caricature or comic art. One hesi- 
tates at the word comic, just now so identi- 
fied with the comic strip, that generally, 
with a few exceptions, dull and _ spiritless 
expression of a thoughtless age. Think of 
his fairly recent Reading in the Subway, 
reproduced in Vanity Fair with the title, 
“Her feet beneath her petticoat, like little 
mice stole in and out.” No distortion, no 
long-winded argument, just a bit of life. 
And then you may start on a bit of rumina- 
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tion on the fact that, after all, it depends 
on who does a thing, and that the best art 
is an expression of the best in contemporary 
life and spirit and ideals. 

Such reflections will lead you naturally 
to the significance of Sloan’s achievement. 
Whatever influences he has undergone have 
been merged into his own personality. 
Whatever basis of tradition he has built on 
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implies simply the natural outgrowth from 
the past. The developing from past on 
which all of life, its ideals and activities, 
must be built. The tree of art, as Thomson 
Willing once put it, is rooted in the past, 
but flowering beautifully in the present. 
And so Sloan is absolutely of his time in his 
expression. And that is ever a prime neces- 
sity and a basic function of art. 
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THE FURNITURE DESIGNS OF JEAN JULIEN 
LEMORDANT 


BY THORNTON OAKLEY 


LL TRUE life is heroism. Heroism is 
but the triumph of the spirit over 
barriers of earth. Without triumphant spirit, 
what meaning then would be in life? He 
who but exists does not truly live. He who 
is content to be constrained by circumstance, 
by physical conditions is slave of matter, 
knows not the glory of the heights. Is not 
all achievement the battering down of ob- 
stacles, the refusal of the human soul to be 
else than free? It is the glory of the struggle 
that gives to life its radiance. It is the vision 
of the goal that leads man out of darkness. 
Heroes there are in every walk of life, but 

I would speak especially of heroes in the 


world of art, and more particularly still of 
one. For art itself is heroism. It is but the 
struggle to approach nearer and nearer the 
Divine. Let any would-be artist be domi- 
nated by matter, by conditions as he finds 
them, e’en too by such crudities as means or 
mediums, and attainment is not for him. 
His spirit must be master. His will must 
sweep aside all difficulties earth-born. Then 
will he be one amongst the seers to serve 
mankind in dispelling ignorance, in reveal- 
ing the majesty of truth. 

The one of whom I would particularly 
speak is a Breton of Saint-Malo, living now 
in Paris. In 1914 he was at the height of 
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GRAND PRIX, EXPOSITION DES ARTS DECORATIES, PARIS, 1925 
ACQUIRED BY THE MUSEUM OF BREST 


his career. His murals in the Hotel de 
lEpie at Quimper had, earlier in his life, 
crowned him with fame, but in June of 
fateful 1914 he had completed and installed 
on the ceiling of the theatre at Rennes—yes, 
it is Jean Julien Lemordant of whom I 
tell—his magnificently individual Breton 
decorations. Then fate hurled him into the 
war. KEagerly he answered the call of France 
even as in his murals he had answered the 
call of Brittany. 

From the front he returned blinded. No 
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more was he to behold the light, the joyous 
color in which life to him was clothed. But 
did this touch his spirit? No. Hero, he 
triumphed over physical disaster. Follow- 
ing the war he threw himself with fervor 
mto those artistic channels still unclosed to 
him. He wrote, he lectured, his mind was 
full of endless plans, for, like the Michael 
Angelo of old, he had seized in his youth 
not one method of expression but every one 
that came his way. Not content alone with 
painting, his creative spirit had turned to 
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GRAND PRIX, EXPOSITION DES ARTS DECORATIFS, PARIS, 1925 
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architecture, to carving, to furniture design 
—for he would, as far as he was capable, 
make the room which he was decorat- 
ing, which he was ennobling with the 
spirit of proud Brittany, a unit, an artistic 
whole. 

Thus it had come about that Lemordant 
had designed, just before his beloved Brit- 
tany had been engulfed in the epoch-making 
cataclysm, a series of motives for Breton 
furniture. He had already felt the stirrings 
of a new age, realized old ways, old thoughts 
were about to crumble, a newer and a wider 
life was about to enter his proud province. 
But yet he feared—as indeed do not we all? 
—that in an universal world, with all pro- 
vincial barriers fallen, there might result a 
lowering of taste. In the rising of standard 
of material living, of material comforts— 
with the modern hotel, electric light, tele- 
phone; above all with the automobile equal- 
izing all, destroying the unique—would there 
not also inevitably come an equalization of all 
beauty, a debasing of the highest to a plane 
of mediocrity? Fearing this, he wrought 


his furniture designs in this way, amongst 
others, hoping to be helpful in warding off 
from Brittany—a land as yet so utterly 
uncontaminated by materialistic spirit—too 
vast an inundation of new, exotic and ma- 
chine-made motives. 

His designs were singularly successful. 
Since the war they have been carved by 
Breton artisans, but, alas, the eyes of Lemor- 
dant are not permitted to see the embodi- 
ment of his own creations. 

In 1925 at Paris, in the Exposition des 
Arts Decoratifs, at Lemordant’s request, a 
Pavilion of Brittany was constructed. Though 
blind, Lemordant, driven by his longing to 
incorporate in his pavilion all that might 
tell of the spirit of his province, made sev- 
enty-seven trips between Paris and Rennes, 
Quimper and Brest. An ideal purpose al- 
ways finds opposition, but Lemordant over- 
rode all apathy, swept bickerings and petty 
jealousies of towns aside, and with brilliancy 
accomplished his purpose of establishing at 
the Paris Exposition a pavilion which told 
the subtlety, the artistry, the legendry and 
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the romance of that province of France so 
dear to the lovers of immaterial life. 
Lemordant’s furniture was displayed in 
the Breton Pavilion, was purchased by the 
state, and is now on permanent exhibition 
in the Museum at Brest. I need not tiringly 
describe it. In the illustrations accompany- 
ing this text—made from photographs | 
treasure, photographs sent me by Lemordant 
himself—may be seen outstanding Breton 
characteristics caught and suggested in 
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wood. Here is a severity, a pride, a rugged- 
ness of surface so typically American. Yet 
beneath this superficiality is found the 
charm, the simplicity, the unspoiled human 
heart so deep a part of the Celtic race but 
which is hidden, unrevealed, save to those 
who approach in spirit of understanding and 
equality. Here, too, is seen the gaiety, the 
joyousness, which even in dramatic, tragic 
Brittany wells up at fetes and pardons and 
crowns with hope the drab hardship of daily 
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toil. What is there more ecstatic, more 
expressive of free spirit than the head- 
dresses of Brittany, their ribbons flying in 
the sun? 

Hero indeed is Lemordant. Alas, shat- 
tered bones behind his eyes now press on 
nerves controlling both his body and _ his 


speech. His tongue can no longer utter that 
which burns within his mind. But still a 
flame of hope he waits. His surgeons are 
promising recovery. He plans; he writes. 
He lives for Brittany and beauty, and for 
that day when, with sight and tongue re- 
stored, he will fare forth again into the lists. 


FORM AND SPACE IN CONTEMPORARY ART 


BY JULIUS MIHALIK 


OW would the world look if our senses 

were just a little different from what 
they are now?—if, for instance, our eyes 
could perceive a wider range of colors than 
they do now; if we could perceive ultra- 
violet and infra-red rays? An entirely dif- 
erent world would be thrown open to us. We 
would see things that nowadays are hidden 
before our eyes because of non-transparent 
material covering them. The number of 
our colors would increase. We would be 
compelled to readjust our aesthetic prin- 
ciples to new realities presented to our 
senses. It would be difficult indeed to find 
the beauty we see nowadays by a vision 
which reacts upon the X-rays like a photo- 
graphic plate. 

Such an intrusion of the invisible world 
into the visible does not seem to be impos- 
sible. Whether it actually could happen 
in the remote future can probably be best 
answered by scientists. People who are con- 
cerned with art have only to consider whether 
these hypotheses would lead us to conclu- 
sions of practical value, and so to a better 
understanding and appreciation of art. 

With this in mind we can start with the 
idea that the information we get about the 
visible world is not furnished by our eyes 
alone. We know that the rest of our senses 
play part in building up the realities of the 
invisible world. The conception “apple” for 
instance does not mean form and color 
only, but qualities of surface, taste and 
flavor as well. All these essential properties 
of the apple cannot be expressed by paint- 
ing alone, nor can everything be expressed 
on our canvas that we learn when visualiz- 
ing a round object from all sides. We 
can see only one side of an apple at one 
time; about the side that is invisible we 


know but cannot represent it at the same 
time with the other. 

Our conception of the world, of the realities 
that surround us, is furnished by our senses. 
If our vision were like the one we were 
referring to above, the world would be 
utterly different from that we now know. 
We can say that the realities of the visible 
world are creations of our senses. 

To represent the visual conception of an 
object in round upon the canvas is impos- 
sible. That is because we see only one side 
of it. If we represent only what we see, the 
likeness might be perfect but the representa- 
tion incomplete, because of the missing 
invisible part. Nevertheless the invisible 
part—the existence of it in space—can be 
in many cases suggested by visible means. 
To do this, one has to adjust to that purpose 
the elements of painting—line, form and 
color. 

Such adjustment is not a new thing. 
Impressionism is a good example for that. 
It has achieved great results in the realm of 
representation of color and atmosphere, but 
it never would have achieved these marvelous 
results if it had not neglected form and 
space while emphasizing color and atmos- 
phere, until they became the only domi 
nant features of painting. 

The reaction against that loss of form and 
space representation is part of the so-called 
modern movement. As subjects of painting 
they are not new at all, but the reaction is 
new. This latter is the conscious effort to 
emphasize form and space to the utmost 
possible extent, sacrificing at the same time 
other qualities. 

These—emphasis and_ sacrifice—together 
mean that the elements of painting—line, 
form and color—have to be adjusted to this 
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special kind of representation. Several ways 
to do this are as follows. 

The figure or any object can be lifted out 
from the background or the surroundings 
by a very definite outline. If there is a 
sufficient difference between the dark object 
and light background, or vice versa, the 
object will be in space. This, however, does 
not suggest roundness sufficiently. The 
represented visible part stops very abruptly 
at the outline. We have to express the 
curving of the surface by light and dark in 
such way that the roundness of the object 
be suggested. Here we have to consider 
that the play of light and shade is invariably 
connected with the actual lighting of the 
object. It expresses form in the required 
sense if the light is in the proper position, 
but it obliterates it considerably in dark 
places. So the light and dark have to be 
adapted to the special purpose of three- 
dimensional form representation. The best 
is to have the light in front of the object. 
In this case only those surfaces will be dark 
in different degrees, which are sloping back. 
Those that are right in front will be the 
lightest; the more they turn away the darker 
they become 

In fact, such lighting conditions do not 
express light and shadow alone; they express 
the position of the surface planes to that of 
the spectator and suggest their relation to 
the invisible parts of the object in space. 
The roundness of the object is fully sug- 
gested. It means that the surface does not 
stop at the outline, the presence of the in- 
visible part is fully suggested. 

Color becomes a disturbing factor and a 
very powerful one, if we apply it in the usual 
impressionistic way. In impressionism there 
is always a number of local and reflected 
colors by which the solidity and consistency 
of the surface get lost and the roundness of 
the object is less evident. Keeping to the 
use of local colors only, this does not happen. 
Therefore we find in old and modern paint- 
ings the number of colors restricted to the 
local colors only. Local color always has 
been considered in painting, but we dare to 
say never so consciously in connection with 
three-dimensional form as nowadays. The 
effort is centered upon the perfect rendering 
of the visible surface, the unity of which is 
secured mainly by the uniform color. 

Besides line, form and color, there is a 
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compositional element that helps to express 
form in space. Very often we see paintings 
where the objects of one and the same picture 
are viewed from different heights and angles. 
We see still-life, where the horizontal table 
is slanting forward and downward, whereas 
the background is vertical. The objects on 
the table seem to slide and roll down. In 
this position the top of the objects and, con- 
sequently, part of the usually invisible back 
are seen. This suggests more of the round- 
ness than if we had the side view in correct 
perspective. So this arbitrary distortion of 
perspective is one of the means to represent 
the three-dimensional form in space. 

Representation of form and space as the 
main purpose of painting has been more 
readily adopted by many countries than any 
other idea of modern painting. Portraits, 
studies, compositions, landscapes and _ still- 
life appear different to many artists from 
former aspects. The play of light and shade, 
the rendering of material, the richness of 
color and many other qualities, which have 
been associated with the idea of beauty, have 
lost their primary importance. Instead we 
see a restricted number of colors only, the 
utmost simplicity and clearness in drawing, 
a clear, transparent, infinite space, objects 
and figures in it, as if they were made for 
eternity. 

It is not the beauty we feel; we are under 
the spell of the magic of existence. 


NEW PRINCETON WINDOWS 


Charles J. Connick, the well-known de- 
signer and worker in stained glass, has re- 
cently completed the first of a series of great 
windows for the chancel of Princeton Uni- 
versity Chapel. This window, which meas- 
ures about 16x42 feet in dimensions, depicts 
scenes from Dante’s Divine Comedy. It 
will eventually be companioned by three 
similar story-telling windows, the subjects 
of which will be “Paradise Lost,”’ ‘* Pilgrims 
Progress” and “Morte d’Arthur.” The 
window lately completed is divided into 
many panels, each relating to an incident or 
character in the great poetical work. Before 
being sent to its final destination it was 
exhibited for two days during September in 
Mr. Connick’s Boston studio, in order, as he 
said, “that lovers of Dante and of the pure 
color in which he gloried,”’ might view it. 
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A MURAL PAINTER’S ATTITUDE TOWARD 
THE OLD AND NEW IN ART 


BY J. MORTIMER LICHTENAUER 


E ALL know that in the art world of 

today there are two opposing camps. 
Woe to him who stands betwixt and be- 
tween! Not that it is of great importance, 
but he will meet with the favor of neither 
side. Yet there are some whose stand at 
present could not be otherwise. The work 
that illustrates this article might not satisfy 
the conservative who wants his drawing 
according to facts, nor will the radical—for 
want of a better term—be satisfied unless 
he finds a greater stressing of weight and 
the third dimension, depth, and a heavier 
color quality. To admire this heavy type 
of the newer art is far from difficult. It 


has often much to commend it. It can be 
austere and decorative. 

One, however, brings the matter before 
oneself and, in my case, as a mural painter, 
there is the decision not to use it. We are 
always weighing these new ideas that come 
up, if we are alive and after the truth. The 
following principle remains a law throughout 
the ages: The artist must not disturb the 
flatness of the wall that he is to decorate. 
Notice how low are the bas-reliefs that 
decorate the walls of the otherwise rugged 
Egyptian temples and tombs. The Byzan- 
tine mosaics retain the flatness of the walls, 
as do the frescoes of Italy, up to the coarser 
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period known as the Baroque. The Baroque 
and the present newer tendency have this 
in common: they both present agitated and 
broken, rather than calm, surfaces. 

Because certain gifted painters achieve 
convincing and decorative large canvases 
stressing form and weight, they try to apply 
that sort of thing to mural decoration, with 
disastrous results. Nor, for the same reason, 
do blackish or heavy colors improve the wall 
surface, unless the room calls for just that 
color tonality. 

Having sided with the conservatives as 
to the necessity for keeping the wall flat, let 
us see what can be had from the so-called 
modernists’ camp that is worth while. 

The mural painter is a decorator and, 
therefore, hails with joy the strong decora- 
tive tendency of the modern movements. 
At first one wants to put all these engaging 
forms on the wall. Indeed, some of them 
are borrowed from the Orient, where wall 
surfaces have always been understood. The 
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(MURAL PAINTING) 


J. MORTIMER LICHTENAUER 


colors, when they are not the blue-black- 
brown already referred to, are sometimes 
suggestive of painted toys. In sculpture 
there is often an agreeable—to me—decora- 
tive distortion. The newly rediscovered so- 
called Dynamic Symmetry makes it pos- 
sible to place forms and ornament at splen- 
didly decorative intervals within the com- 
position. True fresco, Chavannes’ dream, 
is again known to the world. 

Here is an embarrassment of riches to help 
us on our way! But if one succumbs to 
much of it at first, sooner or later the 
inevitable process of elimination starts to 
function. 

In order to retain in my decorations the 
aspect of a somewhat remote and peaceful 
world—which Freud might attribute to 
escape this world about us—I have been 
interesting myself only in three of the newer 
finds: In the use of a slight decorative dis- 
tortion, because of its linear intrigue; in the 
study and application of Dynamic Symme- 
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try; and in some experimenting with that 
loveliest of all media, true fresco. 

Of course, in this country at the present 
moment mural painting that includes the 
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more monumental type of mural decoration 
in this country—something that in character 
might not be unlike the great bas-reliefs by 
Bourdelle, if the architects would only give 
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human figure is between the devil and the 
deep sea. On the one hand there are the 
able conservative architects who are weary 
of the old-fashioned type of figure murals 
and so do not want them; therefore use 
chiefly ornament. On the other hand, our 
younger, able architects are “tuning in” 
with a sort of American-Viennese modern- 
ists group, whose work is agreeably effective 
but seldom more. It is most successful in 
fabrics, glass, silverware and ceramics. 
There are endless possibilities for the 
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the word! What an opportunity! The sort 
of mural painting that has to do with today’s 
epics in architecture and sculpture. 


The author of this article, J. Mortimer 
Lichtenauer, is the well-known painter of 
mural decorations, decorative figure com- 
positions, and portraits. He was born in 
New York City and studied at the Arts 
Students League under H. Siddons Mow- 
bray. He journeyed to Paris to study with 
Lue Olivier Merson and W. T. Dannat, and 
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later spent three years studying the frescoes 
of Italy. Among the noted examples of his 
work are the murals of the Shubert Theatre 
and the Wallach Theatre in New York. 
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J. MORTIMER LICHTENAUER 
PAINTING) 


He is represented in the Metropolitan 
Museum and the Smithsonian Institution; 
is a member of the Architectural League and 
the Society of Mural Painters. 


WHY NATIONALISM IN ART? 


BY JOHN F. BRAUN 


NCE in a while there is descried upon 

the horizon a small body of foreign 
critics in the act of visiting America. They 
come for the fell purpose of examining our 
art progress and determining in a methodical 
way whether or not we have really achieved 
a national art. They do not ask, “Is it 
good art?” but rather, “Is there an American 
art?” 

They discover that we have not developed 
a distinctly national modus of expression to 
which they can pin the definition ‘* Ameri- 
can.” It has been my privilege to show sev- 
eral of these deputations through a collection 
of paintings by about fifty of our most im- 
portant artists. Beginning with Stuart and 
Sully, it goes through Inness, Homer, 
Whistler, Martin, Thayer, Weir, Twacht- 
man, A. P. Ryder, Fuller, etc., to the more 
modern men such as Bohm, Luks, Bellows, 
Henri, and Du Bois. These deputations 
were very courteous and said complimentary 
things about several of our painters, yet it 
was clear that they were not seeking artistic 
excellence but, rather, striking originality. 
They would pause before a picture and try 
to discover where that man got his tech- 
nique! Sometimes they disagreed, but when 
they had settled upon a source of European 
influence they passed to the next picture. 
As the examination proceeded it became 
evident that these men were seeking in 
every case for tangible evidence of the in- 
tangible American nationalism in art. 

Now we confess that we are a rather re- 
markable nation—at least we have been 
told so—but we must also admit that we 
are a loosely assembled agglomeration of 
races and sectionally separated regions. Is 
there any one thing in American life of such 
a character as to be reflected nationally 
in our music and painting? Our foreign 
friends did not explain whether they were 
looking for evidence of a New England con- 
science, a southern chivalry, or of the hearty, 
up-and-coming west. 

After listening to numerous dissertations 
at home and abroad on the subject of na- 
tionalism in art, the conviction grows that 
its influence is much exaggerated. Certainly 
in respect to the masterpieces of music and 


painting it is unimportant—frequently non- 
existent. 

Examine, for example, the several remark- 
able schools of painting that have given 
France such well-deserved prestige in the 
last century. When Corot painted his de- 
lightful landscapes he expressed the joy of 
a fresh spring morning, and, whether or not 
he painted wood nymphs in their merry 
dances through his sylvan groves, they were 
ever there in spirit and in truth. Was he 
expressing the spirit of France? If so, then 
how about Millet, with his grotesque figures 
that were of the earth, earthy, and to whom 
a fairy dance in the morning sunlight would 
have seemed a mad diversion? When to these 
are added the dark, dramatic paintings of 
Diaz and Rousseau, it is not difficult to see 
that these artists were opposed to one an- 
other in their fundamentals, and, conse- 
quently, that the Barbizon School as a 
whole could not have reflected the spirit of 
France. 

A casual survey of the school of Monet, 
Manet, Degas and the superb Renoir reveals 
the fact that, while these men painted light 
in somewhat the same manner, they were 
in other respects entirely dissimilar and quite 
different from the Barbizon group. Nor 
does a careful examination of the work of 
Cézanne and his compatriots help in our 
search for the spirit of France. Why, the 
mere task of tabulating these modern men 
and women and placing them in their proper 
pigeon-holes has taxed the ingenuity of sey- 
eral of our most astute chroniclers. It seems 
impossible to contend that these modernists, 
of the pattern of Joseph’s coat, express the 
spirit of present-day France. Vide the 
French exhibitions at this writing showing 
in New York. They demonstrate that there 
are as many French “‘spirits” as there are 
big French painters. 

If we cross the Rhine in our search for 
nationalism, we find an interesting corollary 
in the musical development of Germany. 
Take one period, that in which Wagner and 
Brahms lived and composed. Wagner, the 
iconoclast, smashed every rule in musical 
composition that he could think of smash- 
Brahms, on the contrary, was a classi- 
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cist who never demolished a single rule es- 
tablished by his predecessors. The output 
of both of these men is headed straight for 
immortality; otherwise there seems little 
resemblance. Which of these masters re- 
flected the Teutonic spirit of that day? 
Although contemporaries, their music was 
structurally antipathetic, and it can safely 
be asserted that each expressed what was 
in his mind and heart, irrespective of creed, 
race or nation. 

Men of genius are not really affected in 
their work by the social, political or economic 
conditions of the country in which they hap- 
pen to live. And, by the way, it is an inter- 
esting comment on nationalism in art to 
reflect upon the fact that Germany produced 
no world renowned painters during the en- 
tire period in which her sons produced the 
music that forms the background, if not the 
foundation, of our musical culture. Note 
also that during the time in which France 
was leading the world in pictorial achieve- 
ment she produced no epoch-making music. 
Apparently this much discussed national 
spirit was nodding; otherwise it would also 
have inspired painting in Germany and 
music in France. 

When a great composer or painter arises, 
his work is, first of all, heartily opposed. 
Then, when appreciation comes, the critics, 
with loud huzzas, proclaim it a national 
event. Thus is born nationalism in art, 
despite the fact that the artist would have 
done exactly the same work if he had chanced 
to live in another country. A work of art 
appears only when a good craftsman brings 
to bear a big creative spirit. 

Americans have done and are doing im- 
portant things, not only in the pictorial 
field but in the musical realm as well. It 
was my privilege to listen in while part of 
“The King’s Henchman” was in process of 
being composed. It was then borne in upon 
me that the “Nationalists” would be dis- 
appointed if they were looking for an art 
work so American that everyone would rec- 
ognize the earmarks. On the other hand, 
the sensitive and unprejudiced listener would 
realize that Deems Taylor’s work was a 
beautiful, deeply felt operatic opus with 
poignant tragedy, intensely moving love 
scenes and an aura of inspiring orchestral 
music. 

In its detail, musical and pictorial art 
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sometimes bears evidence of nationalism., 
This has its place, though it is not a vital] 
place. 
the ‘‘national” label is due to lack of orig-- 


game of “follow the leader.” In music: 
there is ever the folksong, which gives ai 
motive and an atmosphere. 
big composers have used it. 


same composers wrote their greatest music '| 
when they ignored the folksong and gave }|. 
out in an international way great musical I 
ideas, which are, after all, as deep as man- +} 


In the |} 


kind and as broad as the universe. 
realm of painting there are certain physical 
contours of the ground, architectural de- 
tails, racial traits, light effects, ete., that 
help to bring to mind countries and times. 
But the painter who permits these racial 
details to dominate the picture is not creat- 
ing a masterpiece. 


We have men in this country also who | 


scan the artistic horizon in the hope of dis- 
discovering a national idiom. These men 
apparently decided, not so long ago, that 
the art of George Bellows was simon-pure. 
one hundred per cent U. S. A. Alas, even 
this hope has been shattered by the latest 
foreigner, who has discovered in Bellows’ 
work the fatal taint of something European! 
Shall we, like the tennis world, wait for a 
new crop of champions, or shall we in hu- 
mility fall back upon an age-old formula 


and judge our art by the standard of good | 
craftsmanship and by the presence of a | 


heartfelt message of spiritual import? 

Our musical style may be as free as air, 
unhampered by the extremes of tradition 
and folk song which hold so many European 
artists in thrall. Also the time is ripe to 
register an emphatic protest against the 
idea that jazz is a leading element in Amer- 
ican art. This amusing though unimpor- 
tant dance form is at the point of being 
fastened upon us as our national musical 
tag by commentators both American and 
European. It is one of the first fruits of 
wrong thinking along this line. If this 
syncopated lilt is acknowledged to be our 
typical musical achievement, it will be many 
a long, weary year before the output of our 
composers, minus jazz, will be seriously 
considered. ; 


In many instances it is patent that 


inal thought, in company with the popular'y 


Some of the .}) 
However, these }} 


It is artistic merit which gives distinction, 


not national idiosyncrasies. 
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GENTILE BELLINI 


DEVELOPMENT OF REALISM 
IN VENETIAN ART 


BY ALPHAEUS P. COLE 


N ARTIST painting in Venice can 
hardly avoid becoming entangled in a 
lady’s web. The Venetian shawl is just that, 
its long fringe and net-work pattern being 
always ready to catch the easel of a passing 
artist absorbed in the beauty of some canal, 
and rudely jolt his attention to the wearer. 
The places where artists struggle for their 
freedom with darkeyed maidens are usually 
the narrow “Calle,” crowded with pedes- 
trians, and it is on account of the smallness 
of the thoroughfares of Venice that the city 
seems crowded. Crowds, crowds, crowds 
everywhere, and they have been there for 
hundreds of years. Long practice has made 
the individuals in these crowds expert in 
avoiding each other, so that one is rarely 
jostled. Possibly the old Venetian painters 
of the fifteenth century noticed this when 
they attempted to introduce their surround- 
ings into their pictures, their crowds are so 
very well behaved. 

Far back in the twelfth century an artist 
endeavored to represent a crowd. The pic- 
ture is in mosaic and is one of the oldest of 
those on the facade of the Basilica of St. 
Mark. Here the crowd seems _ rather 
jammed, much as a New York crowd would 


be, which suggests that later on, by the 
fifteenth century, the Venetians had learnt 
better manners. This mosaic, by the way, 
is of rare interest, as it is a very early at- 
tempt at realism, and the representation of 
the Basilica of St. Mark itself in the back- 
ground is indeed remarkable. 

Perhaps the most interesting historical 
pictures in all Venice are those which depict 
the miracles of a relic of the Cross in the 
Accademia di Belle Arti. Some of the 
series are painted by Gentile Bellini, others 
by Giovanni Mansueti and Lazzaro Bas- 
tiani. These canvases, though possibly not 
great works of art, are exceedingly decorative 
records of the time when they were painted, 
and show definitely how Venetian artists, 
when they began to refer directly to nature, 
were affected by their very unusual sur- 
roundings. Venice cast her spell, and they 
loved to reproduce her every feature. In 
the large canvas by Gentile Bellini repre- 
senting a procession of the relic through the 
square of St. Mark, the artist has given a 
very careful representation of the place as 
it appeared in the fifteenth century. The 
Basilica of St. Mark is shown with its mo- 
saics as they were in those days, not as we 
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HEALING OF THE LAME MAN 


SETTING—GRAND CANAL, VENICE. 


now see them, for in the seventeenth century 
much of the beautiful Byzantine work was 
removed and more realistic and less appro- 
priate designs introduced. The old clock 
tower did not exist then, but we can see in 
this picture the corner where it now stands. 
The square itself is crowded with people 
much as it is today (though not with for- 
eigners), and they are interestedly watching 
the gorgeous procession. Venice at this 
period was at its zenith in wealth and power, 
and the Venetians of the fifteenth century 
were wearing costumes such as few of their 
descendants today could afford. 

If we look at another canvas by Bellini 
representing the healing of a lame man by 
contact with the relic, we see even more 
gorgeous costumes. Also an_ interesting 
feature is the introduction of the old Rialto 
bridge, then of wood, showing the contriy- 
ance which, when drawn up in the center, 
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GENTILE BELLINI 


PONTE VECCHIO TO RIGHT 


allowed large vessels to pass through. Gay 
gondoliers ply the Grand Canal, but we see 
that the “gondola” had not yet assumed its 
present elegant form, and looked more like 
the “‘sandola”’ now used to carry vegetables, 
and from which it doubtless evolved. 

The gorgeous pageants which the poor 
Venetians of today still attempt to stage 
were then part of the daily life of the luxu- 
rious people, and we are impressed by the 
pomp and splendor as shown in some of 
their pictures. 

When Carpaccio painted his delightful 
series from the life of Saint Ursula, he could 
not resist introducing bits of the Ducal 
Palace and the Grand Canal, his saint being 
presented to us as a beautiful Venetian lady. 

Surrounded with color on every side, not 
only in the costumes of people but on the 
facades of the palaces and churches, it is not 
astonishing that the distinguishing charac- 
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BY 
GIOVANNI BELLINI 


CHURCH OF THE PRARI 


TWELFTH CENTURY MOSAIC—FACADE OF THE BASILICA OF ST. MARK’S 


teristic of the Venetian school of painting is 
rich, gorgeous color. What a perpetual in- 
spiration was the Basilica of St. Mark to 
those old Venetians, its dark interior glit- 
tering with its covering of mosaics, designs 
in gold, blue and silver; its domes and arches 
supported by columns of porphyry, mala- 
chite and other precious marbles from Con- 
stantinople, Greece, or even ancient Rome. 

How delightfully Giovanni Bellini, for ex- 
ample, has introduced the mosaics and 
arches of this Basilica into the backgrounds 
of some of his pictures of the blessed Virgin 
enthroned. his artist, when he happened 
to be one of a crowd in the Square of St. 
Mark, listening to a proclamation of the 
Republic, could hardly have helped noticing 
how important the herald became when he 
stood upon the short porphyry column near 
the Basilica, above the heads of the people, 
his feet on a level with the spectator’s eyes. 
What more natural than for Bellini to utilize 
this perspective and introduce it in a great 
altarpiece. It is not unlikely that he also 
observed how the columns of the Basilica 
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behind the herald seemed to frame his figure. 
Here was an idea; why not repeat the frame 
of his picture and carry a few of its architec- 
tural pilasters into the background? This 
he accomplished in his beautiful little mas- 
terpiece at the Frari in which the Virgin is 
enthroned, the perspective being carefully 
studied to give the spectator the illusion 
that she is seated above him. The arched 
architectural frame is artfully repeated and 
carried into the picture so that it becomes a 
part of it. 

Architecture and perspective forced them- 
selves upon the attention of the Venetian 
artist; he could no more escape noticing them 
than the artist of today can hope to escape 
noticing the Venetian shawl and its wearer. 

Architecture and perspective in Venice 
still command the attention as they did 
centuries ago. Figures at different levels 
everywhere. On the Rialto bridge crowds 
above our eyes, and crowds below, ever 
moving. Ladies on balconies, bands raised 
above us in the “Piazza,” or people sitting 
on the steps about the column of St. Theo- 
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ST. MARK SAVING A CHRISTIAN SLAVE 


dore. No wonder Veronese painted crowds 
at all heights, and loved to introduce into 
his pictures balustrades, columns, arches, 
and gorgeous staircases. Venice was in its 
glory, and he could not help trying to convey 
to us a little of what he saw. The men and 
women of his time interested him more than 
the biblical stories he was commissioned to 
paint. 

In his picture, “Christ in the House of 
Levi,” he took the opportunity to portray a 
Venetian banquet, introducing portraits of 
himself, ‘Titian, Tintoretto and other artists. 
The figure of Christ occupies the center of 
the canvas but seems insipid when compared 
with the other figures, and therefore does 
not interest the spectator any more than it 
did the painter. Christ is only at the feast 
because the monks who ordered the picture 
wanted him there. But the monks did not 
recognize the Christ for whom they thought 
they had abandoned the world in that char- 
acterless figure; they, however, did recognize 
the roisterous Venetian banquet, and felt 
they had been defrauded. 
nese 


The great Vero- 


was brought before the Inquisition 
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TINTORETTO 


charged with heretical tendencies. Unfor- 
tunately for us, the artist, in order to save 
his skin, was obliged to alter some of the 
figures that were considered too boisterous, 
and shortly after deemed it wise to retire to 
a monastery until bis indiscretion was for- 
gotten. 

It seems as if the Inquisition, like the 
censor today, had a mighty influence on art, 
both im choice of subject and manner of 
presentation. 

For centuries, between the columns of St. 
Theodore and St. Mark in the Square, 
criminals and suspected heretics were horri- 
bly tortured, or else hanged, drawn, and 
quartered. Artists had to take care not to 
be too original in those days, for they might 
find themselves, instead of their pictures, 
serving to entertain the public. 

Doubtless the horror of such spectacles 
impressed the painters of those times, and 
we find the vaulting of the Basilica covered 
with representations of human. suffering. 
Saints being boiled or flayed alive. Hang- 
ings, beheadings, and numerous other re- 


volting subjects. Even as late as the six- 
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GIOVANNI BELLINI 


CHURCH OF ST. SALVATORE, VENICE 


teenth century, Marcantonio Bragadin was 
flayed alive by the Turks. His skin was 
later taken from Constantinople to Venice, 
where it now rests in an urn in the Church 
of St. Giovanni and Paulo. Above it is a 
fresco by G. Albardi di Schioppi represent- 
ing the torture. 

By the sixteenth century such harrowing 
subjects were beccming less popular, al- 
though even at this late date the great 
masters occasionally painted such scenes 
with vivid realism. 

Perhaps Giovanni Bellini was the earliest 
Venetian painter to attempt an effect of 
light and shade. In his picture of ‘The 
Supper at Emmaus,” our Lord is seated 
near an open window through which the 
sunlight falls upon a wall behind his head. 
As far as I know, the picture is the first and 
only one of its kind. 

In his efforts at representing what he saw 
every day around him, Bellini has intro- 
duced a Turk among the figures. This is 
not original; it was a common practice of 


the Venetian painters to introduce oriental 
personages into their compositions. 

The art of ancient Byzantium had nur- 
tured that of Venice during its infancy, and 
the influence of Constantinople endured, 
owing to the continual intercourse between 
the Venetians and their Eastern neighbors. 
Gentile Bellini, in 1479, was actually invited 
to Constantinople, where he painted the 
portrait of the Sultan Mohammed II and 
many pictures showing us the interesting 
costumes of the Oriental people of that 
period. 

With the exception of the one picture 
already referred to by Giovanni Bellini, the 
Venetian artists do not seem as a whole to 
have been much impressed by the effects of 
light and shade until about the time of 
Tintoretto. 

Tintoretto boasted of combining the color 
of Titian with the form of Michelangelo. 
These influences he recognized, but the in- 
fluences of light and shade when walking in 


the streets of Venice was so much greater 
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he didn’t boast about it; it was part of his 
daily life. He might see a group of figures 
beneath an arch in shadow, silhouetted 
against a white marble building in sunlight; 
the effect might linger in the mind of the 
artist and burst forth when introduced into 
one of his great designs. Wherever Tinto- 
retto walked on a sunny day in Venice, he 
saw, as we do now, innumerable designs of 
massed light and shade. No wonder he be- 
came interested and, like some of the later 
Dutch and Spanish artists, studied the ef- 
fects of shadow caused by torch or candle- 
light. 

The great masters of light and shadow 
effects do not seem ever to have been able 
to get the same strength of color as Titian 
or Giorgione. Tintoretto lit his figures 
mostly from the side, thus getting great 
masses of shadow which reduced the color 
power. The result is that his color is quite 
different from that of Titian, who preferred 
to illuminate his subjects from the front. 

After the death of Tintoretto, Venetian 
art slowly declined. Giovanni iepolo re- 
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vived the flickering flame for awhile, but his 
works are more influenced by Veronese and 
Tintoretto than by the beautiful city in 
which he lived, and his successors, following 
his example, derived their inspiration from 
the works of their venerated dead, not from 
the living nature about them. As _ their 
works were mostly echoes of what had been 
done, and lacked original observation, 
very little of it has survived the test of 
time. 

Canaletto and Guardi humbly contented 
themselves painting views of the Venice of 
their day, and these little pictures, though 
not attempting the grandiose, have a certain 
eighteenth-century charm which continues 
to appeal. 

Venice in her old age still inspires those 
artists who are willing to drink from the 
cup of sunshine she offers in her gnarled 
hands. Her palaces with crumbling walls, 
the colored sails of her fishing fleet, her 
ragged beggars and muscular gondoliers are 
as fine material for the painter’s brush as 
were the merchant princes of other days. 
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IS A MUSEUM GOOD FOR 
ANYTHING? 


The late John Cotton Dana, Director of 
the Newark Museum, was a strong believer 
in museums’ usefulness, not to the few but to 
the many. This is how, a few months before 
his death, he answers in his bulletin ‘The 
Museum” the question “Is a museum good 
for anything?”’: He said :— 

“Millions of people go to shops and stores 
while thousands go to museums. 

“Is the store a thousand times more useful 
than the museums? 

“Tf ‘useful’ means helpful in keeping us 
alive and healthy, then the answer is ‘yes’; 
but as soon as you have said ‘yes’ you must 
add, ‘and that therefore raw potatoes are 
more useful than is any museum’. 

“And this starts you off on thinking about 
museums in relation to other things than 
keeping alive and healthy. Your thoughts 
may go like this: 
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‘***Here is our city. In it are half a million 
people. Most of them are busy doing some 
useful work, from cleaning streets to building 
homes, and from keeping house to managing 
a factory. These workers add a great deal 
that is useful and valuable to our city every 
year, and earn money while they are doing 
these good things. As they grow from youth 
to manhood they find they are taking more 
thought for their city every year. They find 
they want it to have better and cleaner 
streets, larger and finer parks, more com- 
fortable and more beautiful schools, and 
hospitals that are more carefully fitted to 
their purposes. With thoughts like those in 
their minds they grow each year a little more 
ready to approve of spending money to make 
their city tidier, cleaner, better lighted, 
better looking generally and with all the good 
kinds of institutions that other great cities 
have and enjoy. As they become more and 
more willing to help to pay for making their 
city slowly but surely as good as the best, 
they become naturally more and more 
familiar with what are the institutions which 
their city lacks and other, and no better, 
cities have.’ 

“They do not stop to name them: One of 
them is museums. They begin to think 
about their city in terms of its beauty, its 
adornment, its education, its wisdom, its 
advantages and its ways and means for mak- 
ing each succeeding generation a little more 
familiar with the fine art of living than was 
the last one. And soon they come to see 
that a museum in a city does not need to 
prove that it is as useful to this city as is a 
bag of raw potatoes or a side of western beef, 
but that as a mild sort of tonic to the art of 
living it is well worth far more than the few 
cents per person that it costs. 

“In an old book of many years ago a 
crotchety old ignoramus is made to damn the 
project for a library in his town by saying 
that he felt that ‘a library of books is an 
evergreen tree of diabolical knowledge!’ 
He was probably wrong! Certainly he was 
out-voted! 

“Our town has had a visible museum near 
its business center for only a couple of years: 
yet it seems already to have won approval 
as a tree bearing the good fruit of wisdom 
and beauty, of science, of art, adding to the 
city’s excellences, even though it be not as 
useful as a bag of potatoes.” 
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A PLEA FOR THE CRAFTS 


Some time last spring or early summer Sir 
Esme Howard, Ambassador from Great 
Britain to the United States, addressed 
the students at Princeton University. This 
address, published by special permission in 
the Carnegie Magazine, was entitled “The 
Real Values of Life,” and stressed the impor- 
tance of things spiritual, scientific, aesthetic 
and even material. 

“The main object of life,” Sir Esme said, 
“is the attainment of happiness—not a 
transient condition but a permanent one, 
dependent largely upon our own attitude 
toward the varied conditions of life which 
surround us.” After explaining just what he 
meant by values, he gave it as his own strong 
conviction that we could add much to our 
own happiness, and also to the happiness of 
the world, if we would learn not only to 
appreciate beautiful things but to create 
them, “‘within the measure of our capacity.” 
“There is nothing,” Sir Esme declared, 
“apart from the ever important cultivation 
of the spiritual values, which your country 
and my country needs so much as the culti- 
vation of the aesthetic values, not in the 
foolish, precious and pretentious fashion of 
the aesthetes of the Victorian era, but in the 
straightforward, manly fashion of many of 
the great artists of the Renaissance period.” 

Citing with admiration the sound educa- 
tional plan instituted by the Cranbrook 
Foundation in its schools at Bloomfield Hills, 
Michigan, the Ambassador urged strongly 
the importance of mastering a craft, and 
announced his own intention of taking up 
book-binding a year hence when he retires. 
“Try your hand at some such humble work,” 
he counseled, “‘and so assure to yourselves 
many happy hours.” .. . 

“Most men must be content,” he said, “to 
do ‘small things with a great heart. But 
so long as the ‘great heart’ is there, it mat- 
ters little how smail the work in hand if it 
is done to the best of one’s ability.” “To 
have bound one book really well,” he con- 
cluded, “‘is always to have accomplished 
something worth doing because we have 
added, in accordance with the measure of 
our capacity to do so, to the stock of beauti- 
ful things in the world. In doing so, we 
shall also have accomplished something 
which has its spiritual value. As Michelangelo 


is 


said: “A beautiful thing seen here below re- 
sembles more than aught else that mysterious 
source from which all of us come.’ ”’ 


MILTON B. MEDARY 


There seems a strange fatality in the re- 
peated loss by death of those most gifted 
and still young in the architectural profession 
in America. The latest loss is that of Milton 
B. Medary, who died at his home near Phil- 
adelphia on August 7 in his 56th year, after 
but a day’s illness. 

Mr. Medary was past President of the 
American Institute of Architects. In 1926 
President Coolidge appointed him to the 
National Park and Planning Commission, 
and the following year Secretary Mellon 
made him a member of the Board of Archi- 
tectural Consultants of the Treasury De- 
partment. Before this he had served as a 
member of the Federal Commission of Fine 
Arts and as Chairman of the United States 
Housing Corporation of the Department of 
Labor. He was Consultant Architect of 
Cornell University, Mount Vernon and the 
Roosevelt Memorial Association. 

His most recent work, attracting wide 
attention, was the Carillon Tower for Ed- 
ward W. Bok’s bird sanctuary at Mountain 
Lake, Florida, but he had also to his credit 
the exquisite Valley Forge Memorial Chapel, 
the Chapel of the Mediator, Philadelphia, 
and other significant and unusual works 
produced in cooperation with his partners of 
the firm of Zantzinger, Borie and Medary. 
Because of his achievement and his ideals, 
his efforts in the interest of art, as well as 
his contributions within this field, he was 
awarded last spring the American Institute 
of Architects’ Gold Medal of Honor. 

At the most recent Convention of the 
American Federation of Arts in Philadelphia 
it was Mr. Medary who set forth with ex- 
ceptional clearness and contagious enthu- 
siasm the great new Building Plan for the 
beautification of Washington. 

Mr. Medary was an artist rather than a 
writer or a speaker, but whenever he was 
called upon to speak or to give expression 
to the purposes of art he had something to 
say that was worth hearing and remember- 
ing. Such a life is a continuous influence 
for good; it creates its own lasting memorial. 
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The Lyme Art Association 


OLD LYME closed its 28th Annual Ex- 


AND THE hibition on September 7. 
SUMMER This exhibition was made 
EXHIBITION up of works by members of 


the Association, which in- 
cludes such well-known painters and sculp- 
tors as Bruce Crane, Edward Volkert, Eugene 
Higgins, Robert Vonnoh and his gifted wife, 
Bessie Potter Vonnoh. 

The little art gallery at Lyme was, it will 
be remembered, designed by Charles A. 
Platt in a style which accords with its colo- 
nial neighbors. It is small but beautifully 
proportioned, and perfectly adapted both 
to its setting and to the requirements of this 
now famous art colony. There is a gayety 
and festivity about the wide lawn with color- 
ful, spreading umbrellas beneath which one 
may have tea, which accords in a charming 
way with the beauty within the Gallery. 

The larger and more important paintings 
included in this exhibition are hung in the 
two main rooms, while the small paintings, 
all of one size, the majority made as studies 
direct from nature, hence colorful, luminous 
and full of spontaneity, are to be found in 
the third gallery. 

Among the works exhibited those of Ed- 
ward Volkert were especially prominent. Mr. 
Volkert has made a specialty of cattle, but 
as a writer in the New York Times has said, 
though restricting himself to subject, he does 


not repeat an adventure already tried. His 
themes are invariably stimulating. One of 


his most remarked works in the recent exhi- 
bition was entitled “Hard Wheeling,” and 
pictured two yoke of oxen pulling a laden 
cart up over the brow of a hill. Among the 
other exhibitors of special note were Charles 
H. Davis, whose summer landscapes have 
found their way into our leading art museums 
and reasonably, inasmuch as they are ren- 
dered with peculiar subtlety and charm. 
William S. Robinson, another accomplished 
landscape painter, exhibited his ‘‘Border- 
land,” which won a prize at the last Acad- 


emy. Will Howe Foote, Wilson Irvine, 
George M. Bruestle and Charles Vezin 


were all likewise well represented. 
Robert Vonnoh was represented by a 
figure, and Eugene Higgins, who has now 
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permanently taken up his residence in 
Connecticut, contributed a typical work, | 
“Convicts,” not only one of the outstanding 
items, according to a New York critic, but 
“as big and compelling a performance as any 
this sincere and gifted painter has to his 
credit.” 

The summer exhibition, which not long 
ago was regarded as an innovation, has 
become, it would seem, a real institution, 
and to the summer exhibitions held at 
Lyme, Gloucester, Provincetown and else- 
where, the collector and the dealer alike go 
with the expectation of finding works well 
worth while. 


The North Shore Arts Asso- 

A NOTABLE  ciationof Gloucester held its 

EXHIBITION IN Seventh Annual Exhibition 

GcLoucrstER from July 6 to September 

2, in a great building just 
off East Gloucester Square, originally pur- 
posed as a sail loft—a wooden building two 
stories in height of generous proportions. 
This exhibition, consisting of over 400 
paintings in oil and water color, prints and 
a few works in sculpture, made up solely of 
works by members, was selected by a jury 
of which A. T. Hibbard was chairman for 
painting and Mrs. A. H. Atkins for sculp- 
ture, and was admirably displayed. 

In the spacious upper gallery, well lighted, 
and showing to excellent advantage, were 
132 oil paintings, canvases of fair size— 
finished works. On the stair wall the exhibit 
was continued, leading the visitor, without 
abatement of interest, up from or down to 
the lower floor where there was a large gal- 
lery of oil paintings and a smaller gallery 
for little pictures—oils, water colors and 
prints. 

Miss Esther M. Groome of Philadelphia, 
a member of the Association and herself an 
exhibitor, was in charge, graciously weleom- 
ing guests, answering inquiries, and inciden- 
tally making, during the period of the exhibi- 
tion, sales amounting to over $8,000. And, 
no wonder, for the works shown were appeal- 
ing and good—enviable possessions. The 
Gloucester picture was the exception, not 
the rule. There were figures, landscapes, 
still lifes—flowers, crisply painted, strong, 
colorful, vital works, and works in which 
the element of beauty was dominant. If 


THE DREAMER 


ANNUAL EXHIBITION, NORTH SHORE 


this is the result of the so-called “‘modern 
movement’’—and who shall say that it is 
not2—there is much to be thankful for, no 
fear for the future. ‘Twenty—yes, even ten 
years ago, work of such spirit and charm, 
work so exuberant and at the same time 
true, was not often seen. No doubt the 
great work is still far to seek. Perhaps the 
heights were higher in the past than now, 
but, if so, the valleys were wider and more 
embracing. The average today is higher, 
the color fresher and gayer; the technical 
achievement, despite the pessimists, is of 
finer quality, and individuality is more 


marked. 


Sorento, 


be 
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EMMA FORDYCE MACRAE 


ARTS ASSOCIATION OF EAST GLOUCESTER, MASS. 


Among the exhibitors in this attractive 
showing were painters well known and dis- 
tinguished, and also those whose names are 
but now coming before the public. For 
instance, Marian P. Sloane showed three 
charming canvases—two landscapes, one 
a marine, all of exceptional strength and 
beauty—works of virile quality; while from 
Marguerite 5. Pearson, a new exhibitor, 
came a superbly painted still life, “Old 
Brass,” and an interior with figure, “The 
Sunlit Room,” in which there was not only 
excellent composition but the illusion of 
atmosphere indoors, sunlit, subtly rendered. 

Mr. Paxton was seen at his best in an 
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exquisite little figure study entitled ‘The 
Samovar.” Ruth Anderson, Gertrude Fiske, 
Mary F. R. Clay and Camelia Whitehurst 
were all well represented by portraits. 

Most notable was a painting by Alice 
Worthington Ball, whose death at Glouces- 
ter this summer is greatly deplored—a 
picture entitled “Sudden Showers—Dufferin 
Terrace’—as fine a work as this accom- 
plished painter ever produced, one worthy 
of placement in a permanent public collec- 
tion. 

From Louise L. Apthorp, Lilian B. Meeser, 
Mrs. Paxton, Kathryn Cherry, Mary E. 
Marshall, Edna Ellis Baylor and_ others 
came delightfully colorful and decorative 
flower and still life studies. Both A. Conway 
Peyton and his accomplished wife, Bertha 
Menzler Peyton, were represented at their 
best, as were likewise Hugh H. Brecken- 
ridge, F. L. Stoddard, Stanley Woodward, 
W. Lester Stevens, H. Dudley Murphy, 
Charles Bittinger, A. T. Hibbard, and a 
score of others. The works of a number of 
these painters are illustrated on pages 578- 
583. 

The print section comprised recent works 
by John Taylor Arms, Reynolds Beal, 
Philip Kappel, Carl Nordell, Alfred Hutty 
and others. Among the sculptors exhibiting 
were Richard Recchia, Karl F. Skoog, Leila 
Usher, and Katherine W. Lane. 

The officers of the North Shore Arts 
Association are Arthur B. Grover, President; 
Col. John W. Prentiss, First Vice-President; 
Horace S. Bean, Second Vice-President; and 
Frederick L. Stoddard, Secretary and 
‘Treasurer. 

From this exhibition were selected thirty 
paintings to be sent by the American Feder- 
ation of Arts on a far western circuit begin- 
ning in Puyallup, Washington, September 
16. 


The Concord Art Associa- 
tion closed its summer ex- 
hibition the last day of 
August in order to make 
way for a unique exhibition 
of the works of Modernists, assembled and 
set forth by Charles Hovey Pepper and 
Gertrude Fiske, members of the Association 
and distinguished artists. 

The Concord Art Center is fortunate in 
the possession of a beautiful old Colonial 


MODERN ART 
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home on Lexington Road, a double house | 


with center hall and staircase, the upper |) 


floor of which has been made over into a 
most suitable and well lighted gallery. In 
the rooms downstairs are to be found the 
permanent exhibits, only a handful but good 
of their kind, the best—earnest of intent, 
of standard. 

If houses have real personality, as some 
imaginative writers have set forth, if they | 
can think and feel, what must have been the 
reaction of this venerable, dignified old-time 
Concord mansion to the Modernistic works 
of art included in this exhibition? Strange 
as it may seem, for the most part these 
works did not seem here altogether out of 
place. To be sure, they were well chosen. 
They were simple and direct. Taken all in 
all, they showed a return to structural 
strength and vigor, to a stripping off of non- 
essentials heretofore regarded as amenities 
of grace. 

There was, for example, in this exhibition 
a portrait of a little girl by Connard, superbly 
painted, a work borrowed from Mr. Pepper’s 
own collection and meriting place in a public 
museum. There was an excellent classical 
composition, rocky headlands and limitless 
sea, by Rockwell Kent. There was an 
excellent Prendergast; a decorative still life 
by Romano; a panoramic view of Ogunquit 
by Kroll, big in its significance but extreme- 
ly badly framed. There were works by 
Maurice Sterne, E. A. Webster, Dodge 
McKnight, Fromkes, Halpert, Luks and 
others, works which could not fail to indi- 
cate to even the uninitiated the vigor of 
the Modern movement and its potentialities 
when sanely construed. 

Downstairs in the little gallery to the 
right of the door was hung an amazing col- 
lection of facsimile reproductions made in 
Europe of works by some of the progenitors 
of the Modernist movement—Cezanne, Ma- 
tisse, Renoir, Degas, Picasso, Van Gogh, 
Bonnard, Segonzac, Manet—works so per- 
fectly reproduced that even the quality of 
the technique, the brush-stroke, was visible. 
That such reproductions are obtainable and 
at moderate price was a discovery for which 
Mr. Pepper is to be thanked. Such prints 
as these, obtainable at comparatively small 
cost and easily transported, should make it 
possible, for all those who have a natural 
and commendable desire for information as 
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to the art of the present to obtain first- 
hand information, to see for themselves. 


Paintings by Vincent Van 
Gogh, Paul Gauguin and 
Paul Cezanne, hung against 
the cool grey background 
of the stone room at the Museum of Fine 
Arts, brought a flash of so-called modernity 
to midsummer Boston. The distinguished 
lenders of these works of the post-impres- 
sionistic trinity were Gilbert E. Fuller, Mr. 
and Mrs. Q. A. Shaw McKean, Keith Mc- 
Leod, Robert Treat Paine, 2nd, and John T. 
Spaulding. Several of the canvases were in 
last winter’s Fogg Museum show, concerning 
which much ink has been spilled in the 
national art prints; other paintings were 
exhibited publicly for the first time. 

An ear-mutilated self portrait of the 
Dutch evangelical preacher whose brother 
was a Paris art dealer brought to the always 
impressionable Boston public a poignant 
reminder of the Van Gogh tragedy of which 
many have written and all have read 
(Gauguin’s account in Charles Morice’s 
Infe, pp. €0-84, being perhaps the most 
accurate). This likeness is a literary and 
historic document of prime consequence, of 
course. Several Van Gogh landscapes and 
his portrait of an azure letter-carrier were 
also found thrilling by many lady visitors 
at the Museum, what though some of the 
resident painters threw somewhat crude 
scoffs at this genteel enthusiasm, for the 
typical professional artist, in Boston, is what 
is called, in Bostonese, hard-boiled. 

A Cezanne self portrait, not the familiar 
one in black bowler that frontispieces Leo 
Larguier’s ‘““Dimanche avec Paul Cezanne” 
but a ruddy-faced front view of the blue- 
capped painter, captivated some who found 
little but madhouse in the Van Goghs. 
The two Gauguins from Tahiti, “Sous les 
Pandanus” and “‘Autrefois,’” were acclaimed 
by a local art writer as delightfully illus- 
trative “‘of life as Gauguin found it, not so 
very long ago, 1893-1903, out there where 
the natives now wear frock coats and plug 
hats and charge tourists $20 a day.” 

As a conservative counterweight to its 
post-impressionist exhibition the Museum 
installed simultaneously in the forecourt 
gallery a collection of old master drawings, 
either lent by Denman W. Ross and Edward 
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Habich or recently bought from various 
museum funds. 

Through September 10 the Boston Art 
Club showed at its galleries an invited group 
of paintings and sculptures by Boston art- 
ists which impressed one that the Guild of 
Boston Artists, closed for the summer, has 
migrated round the corner from Newbury 
street. L’ecole bostonaise thus taught, or 
sought to teach, the tourist world its lesson 
of the eternal verities of technique and 
taste, applied to the problem of making it 
like but not meticulously or meretriciously 
like. 

A discovery—it may be—in the early 
American field is a Joseph Blackburn por- 
trait of a woman dated 1767. This canvas, 
which has been studied at the Vose gallery, 
may, if finally accepted by the authorities, 
alter the Blackburn biographies. The some- 
what mysterious painter of New England 
notables has heretofore been chronicled as 
having disappeared in 1763, possibly having 
gone to Jamaica with Sir Alexander Grant, 
whose portrait as Governor of Connecticut 
he had painted. If the latest observed dating 
really is 1767 and not 1761, a find of con- 
siderable antiquarian interest has been here 
recorded. It is not certain, of course, that the 
portrait in question was painted in America. 

Likewise of historic note was the appear- 
ance at the Copley gallery in midsummer of 
a John Trumbull miniature, in full length, 
of James Otis, the patriot, on sheepskin. 
Family tradition has it plausibly that this 
work was painted on a drum head. It is 
signed “J T 1776.” a year in which Trum- 
bull was in Boston. 

Of special exhibitions current in August 
at Boston galleries one of the most remark- 
able was a collection of the etched and 
mezzotinted work of Laura Knight, R.A., 
the versatile and prolific successor of An- 
gelica Kaufmann, first woman to crash the 
Royal Academy gates. This was at the 
Schervee gallery. Of timely interest at the 
Society of Arts and Crafts, through July and 
August, was a display of garden potteries by 
William Mercer and other members. The 
Hingham Centre Print Corner held, July 15 
to August 31, its second annual review 
(not revue) of recent work by regular print 
exhibitors. 

The seasonal art shows of the summer 
resorts presented, as usual, their highest 
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attractions in August: the second and 
“regular” Provincetown exhibition, — suc- 


ceeding the modernistic overture; the second, 
and more important, stepping forth of the 
Gloucester Society of Artists; the Marble- 
head society’s painting and sculpture show 
which followed an arts and crafts sale of 
July; the second exhibition, devoted to oil 
paintings, of the Rockport Art Association; 
paintings by contemporary American artists 
at the Portland, Maine, Society of Art; the 
and modernist, exhibition of the 

Massachusetts, Art 
Among these happenings note the quite 


second, 


Concord, Association. 


remarkable succession of one man shows 
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at the Nashua, New Hampshire, public 
library, secured and hung by the energetic 
art chairman, Leonard F. Burbank. No 
motorist, a decade ago, would have thought 
of stopping off to see the work of eminent 
artists at Nashua. 


Ee VVenGe 


Royal Bailey Farnum, for 

THE RHODE many years Principal of the 
ISLAND SCHOOL Massachusetts School — of 
OF DESIGN AND Art, has lately been ap- 
MUSEUM pointed Educational Direc- 

tor of the Rhode Island 

School of Design, Providence, entering upon 
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his new work with the beginning of the 
present Fall term. Mr. L. Earle Rowe, 
formerly Director of the School as well as 
of the Museum, has now assumed charge of 
the Museum and its collections, with the 
title of Director of the Museum. 

In connection with the announcement of 
the appointment of Mr. Farnum as Educa- 
tional Director, interesting account was 
given in the School’s Bulletin of gradual and 
persistent growth of the institution and of 
plans for its future development. “‘For 
half a century,” said the writer, “the Rhode 
Island School of Design has been busy 
developing the comprehensive and ambitious 
dreams of its founders. This included three 
divisions: a school, a museum, and a library. 
One need not repeat at this time the phe- 
nomenal success which it has achieved or the 
growth which it has enjoyed. It can be 
noted that the institution now occupies 
eight buildings, that its school numbers 
almost 1,900, its teaching staff is large and 
important, its equipment is noteworthy, its 
library numbers 7,198 volumes, and _ its 
recently built museum building houses a 
choice and beautiful collection which brings 
distinction to the institution and_ great 
pleasure to visitor and student alike. .. . 
What has been done in the School and 
Museum in the past fifty years is but a 
begining. The larger growth of each sec- 
tion of the institution is the certainty of the 
future. To meet this, the institution must 
adapt itself to new conditions and grow with 
the increase of public interest.” 


A School of City Planning, 

A scHoou or the first to be established 
CITY PLANNING in this country, was found- 
ed at Harvard University 

this fall through the aid of the Rockefeller 
Foundation. This is a graduate professional 
school, coordinate with the present schools 
of Architecture and Landscape Architecture, 
and with them is housed in Robison Hall 
and in the old Fogg Museum. ‘The nucleus 
about which it has been formed is the chair 
of Regional Planning, recently given to 
Harvard by Mr. James F. Curtis in memory 
of Charles D. Norton, the well-known city 
planner who inspired the Regional Plan of 
New York. The function of the school is not 
only to train students as professional city 
planners but to give a sound conception of 
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city planning to architects, landscape archi- 
tects, engineers and leaders in various public 
endeavors. 

The School of City Planning at Harvard 
is the result of a meeting held at Columbia 
University, May 3, 1928, on the joint invi- 
tation of the Committee on Regional Plan 
of New York and Its Environs and President 
Nicholas Murray Butler of Columbia. This 
conference was presided over by Mr. Fred- 
eric A. Delano, Chairman of the Regional 
Plan Committee of New York, and among 
those in attendance were Frederick P. Keppel, 
President of the Carnegie Corporation of 
New York and First Vice-President of the 
American Federation of Arts; John M. 
Glenn, General Director of the Russell Sage 
Foundation; Frederick H. Ecker, President 
of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany, and a number of distinguished prac- 
titioners and teachers of city planning and 
allied subjects. In a brief report outlining 
the conclusions of this conference it was 
predicted that the next twenty-five years 
would witness an unprecedented growth in 
city building throughout the country. To 
meet the need for trained guidance of this 
growth it was decided that more ample pro- 
vision should be made for fundamental re- 
search, and for the development of the pro- 
fession through the teaching of its principles. 
After a thorough survey of the work already 
done by various institutions in the field 
of city planning, Harvard University was 
chosen as the seat of the new school. That 
such a school has been established is evidence 
of the increased consciousness on the part 
of civic leaders of the needs and the possi- 
bilities in this field, and promise of more 
beautiful cities for future generations. 


The Newark Museum has 


THE NEWARK announced the  appoint- 
MUSEUM S ment of Miss Beatrice 
LENDING Winser, formerly assistant 

COLLECTION director and assistant sec- 


retary of the Museum, as 
Acting Director to succeed the late John 
Cotton Dana. Miss Winser, who was also 
named successor to Mr. Dana as Librarian 
of the Newark Public Library, was associated 
with him in the work of the two institutions 
from 1915 to the time of his death, and is 
admirably qualified to continue that work in 
accordance with the ideals and_ principles 


} 


SAQOUEKAKPTOSIE—LOST STAR 


WINOLD REISS 


FROM A COLLECTION OF PORTRAITS OF INDIANS PAINTED IN GLACIER NATIONAL PARK, 


MONTANA, AND WATERTON LAKES, NATIONAL PARK, ALBERTA, CANADA, 


OWNED BY LOUIS W. HILL, ESQ, 


upon which it was established under his 
direction. 

This Museum has lately issued a catalogue 
of its Lending Collection, which is exceed- 
ingly interesting as indicative of the breadth 
and scope of this phase of Its educational 
work. The Lending Collection of the Mu- 
seum was begun in 1913 in response to re- 
quests for tactile material in classrooms and 
because of Mr. Dana’s belief that such a 
collection would be of immediate and prac- 
tical use to the schools of the city. The 
number of loans the first years reached a 
total of a few thousand. This number has 
grown steadily to an approximate annual 
total of 26,000 objects. The collection is 
being continually added to by gift and pur- 
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chase, and cooperation has been received 
from the various schools throughout the 
city. During the past year many excellent 
models which cannot be duplicated in shops 
were made by the manual training depart- 
ment of the Newark schools. Cooperation 
is also received from the Newark Public 
Library, which supplies pictures, maps and 
books supplementing the Museum’s collec- 
tion. Included in this Lending Collection 
are not only various objects of art, such as 
casts, statuettes, pottery, porcelain, glass and 
textiles, but a wide variety of miscellaneous 
works illustrative of the life and customs 
of practically every country. It was Mr. 
Dana’s conviction that the Newark Museum 
“should make itself each year more and 
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more useful to the young people in the 
schools, providing objects to be shown at the 
Museum, and others to be lent to class- 
rooms.” These objects, he said, should 
cover every school subject which they can 
elucidate or enliven. That this purpose is 
being fulfilled would seem evident from a 
perusal of the recent catalogue of the Mu- 
seum’s Lending Collection. 


An exhibition of the work 
VIOLET OAKLEY of Violet Oakley,  well- 
EXHIBITS IN) known American mural 
LONDON painter, was shown during 
the past summer in London 
in the galleries of the American Women’s 
Club, where it attracted widespread interest 
and attention. The collection comprised 
sketches for mural decorations, and a num- 
ber of drawings of those prominent in inter- 
national affairs, principally delegates to the 
League of Nations, made by the artist dur- 
ing recent meetings of the League. Miss 
Oakley was present at the opening view of 
the exhibition and gave a short explanatory 
talk on the exhibits. Also, for the period 
of the showing there was placed on a table 
in the gallery a large portfolio containing 
the artist’s papers relating to her mural 
decorations, notably “The Holy Experi- 
ment,” the series of paintings in the Capitol 
at Harrisburg, the sketches for which were 
a feature of the exhibition. Thus the works 
were not only shown, but their meaning and 
intent made known to the visiting British 
public. The series of paintings entitled 
“The Holy Experiment” was inspired, it 
will be recalled, by the fact that William 
Penn referred to the State of Pennsylvania 
under that title, for the reason that the 
state was successfully governed for many 
years by law without military enforcement. 
These paintings also recall the fact that Penn 
drew up in the year 1693 a plan for a Par- 
liament of Nations. The showing of their 
preliminary sketches in London was espe- 
cially planned at a time when the League of 
Nations was occupying the attention of the 
world. 

Among the drawings which Miss Oakley 
showed were those of Dr. Gustave Strese- 
mann; Viscount Cecil of Chelwood, Sir 
Austen Chamberlain, M. Ignace J. Pade- 
rewski, Nicolas Titulesco of Rumania, and 
Vice-Admiral Aubrey Smith, all former del- 
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egates and members of delegations to the 
League of Nations. There were also in- 
cluded portraits of Lady Drummond, Dame 
Adelaide Livingstone, Mr. Stanley Wood- 
ward, U. S. Vice-Consul at Geneva, and 
Mrs. Woodward, and many others officially 
prominent in this country and abroad. 

A British art critic, writing of this exhi- 
bition in the London Morning Post, said: 
“Miss Oakley’s art is internationally aca- 
demic rather than national. It follows on 
the lines set mainly by her fellow-country- 
men, E. A. Abbey and Howard Pyle, who 
were essentially English in their outlook and 
methods, and she conveys to her mural 
paintings much of the spirit and technical 
distinction which characterized the compo- 
sitions of those brilliant men. She has 
thought out her designs with considerable 
care and breadth, and they form a stirring 
and withal dignified commentary on Penn’s 
conceptions of Liberty, Justice, and Union.” 


The Philadelphia Chapter 
AN of the American Institute 
ARCHITECTURAL of Architects and the T- 
EXHIBITION Square Club of Philadelphia 
will hold their 32nd Annual 
Architectural Exhibition from November 1 
to 15 inclusive. The exhibition will be held 
this year in the galleries of John Wanamaker, 
Philadelphia, through the courtesy of that 
establishment. In announcing this exhibi- 
tion the Joint Exhibition Board of the affil- 
iated organizations has called attention to 
the fact that the display of an architectural 
exhibition in a department store is unique 
in that it is almost the first time in the his- 
tory of such exhibitions that a similar at- 
tempt has been made to take architecture 
to the people at large instead of relying upon 
the best examples of architectural work being 
seen only by that small portion of the public 
which usually visits such exhibits. This 
new departure of the Philadelphia groups 
will be significant from many angles, and 
especially from the standpoint of public 
interest and value. Through the further 
cooperation of John Wanamaker, a feature 
of the opening private view of this exhibition, 
which will take place on the evening of Oc- 
tober 31, will be a recital on the great organ 
within the spacious court of the store. 
The Joint Exhibition Board in charge of 
this exhibition is composed of Nicola D’As- 
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cenzo, well-known stained glass maker, 
Chairman; Howell L. Shay, Vice-Chairman; 
George Wharton Pepper, Jr., Secretary; 
James Bush-Brown, Treasurer; D. Knicker- 
backer Boyd, Managing Director; Herbert 
R. Leicht, Harry Sternfeld, and Isabel W. 
McCoy. Further information concerning 
entries, etc., may be had upon application 
to the Executive Secretary, 112 South 16th 
Street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


The new Philadelphia Mu- 

THE seum of Art has received as 
PHILADELPHIA a gift from Mr. John F. 
MUSEUM Braun of that city a 
notable group of 121 works 

—etchings, lithographs and drawings, by 
Joseph Pennell. Other gifts lately received 
include eleven paintings by a group of 
American artists comprising John W. Alex- 


ander, Blakelock, Mary Cassatt, Chase, 
Dougherty, Eakins, Thayer, Weir and 


Wyant, presented by Alexander Simpson, 
Jr.; and a group of rare illustrated books 
donated by A. S. W. Rosenbach and Philip 
H. Rosenbach. In this connection it is in- 
teresting to note that a fund for the pur- 
chase of a systematic collection of fine 
examples of early printing for the Museum’s 
collections has been established by the firms 
of Edward Stern and Company and William 
F. Pell Company. 

Among recent appointments on the Mu- 
seum’s staff is that of Henri G. Marceau 
to the post of Curator of Fine Arts in the 
section of Renaissance and Modern Art. 
Mr. Marceau was formerly assistant curator 
of the John G. Johnson collection. An- 
nouncement is also made of the appoint- 
ment of Mr. Paul M. Rea, formerly President 
of the American Association of Museums, as 
Chief of the Division of Education, and of 
Paul Vanderbilt as Librarian. Jn addition 
to these appointments, ten leading experts 
in various fields of art have been secured as 
an advisory group to the Museum. These 
are: Marcel Aubert of the Musee du Louvre, 
Gothic art; Walter W. S. Cook of New York 
University, Spanish art; Ananda Coom- 
araswamy of the Museum of Fine Arts, 
Boston, Indian art; Nicola D’Ascenzo of 
Philadelphia, stained glass; Thomas T. 
Hoopes, arms and armor; Richard Offner 
of New York University, Italian art; Arthur 
U. Pope, Persian art; Rudolf M. Riefstahl 
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of New York University, textiles; Mikhael 
Rostovzeff of Yale, ancient art; and Samuel 
Yellin of Philadelphia, metal work. 


Few subjects have, in my 
LONDON NOTES recollection, ever caused 
more free comment and 
criticism from the art—and indeed the gen- 
eral—public in this country than the design 
submitted by Mr. Hardiman for an eques- 
trian statue to the late Field Marshal Earl 
Haig. The comments on the decorative 
sculpture by Epstein and his group in the 
so-called ‘Temple of the Winds” (St. James 
Park District station), to which I have 
alluded in these columns, though frequently 
acrimonious, were nothing in volume of pro- 
test to that caused by Hardiman’s proposed 
figure; and this is satisfactory, because it 
clearly shows the interest taken by our pub- 
lic in the public monuments which they have 
to live among, and that they will not tamely 
acquiesce—like their Victorian predecessors, 
who swallowed cheerfully that appalling fig- 
ure of Cobden which, I believe, still exists 
somewhere near the Hampstead Road—in 
anything which the Office of Works, or such 
official bodies, may push on to them. In 
the case of the Haig monument, the protest 
has swelled into a perfect torrent, which has 
flooded the sober columns of the Times, has 
included our General’s family with those 
who knew and fought under him, and who 
claim that they want to find their leader 
himself, and the sort of mount that he—a 
keen judge of a good horse, whose actual 
charger is, I believe, still at Windsor—habit- 
ually rode; and my own impression may be 
conveyed by the words I used to a friend 
when I first saw, some six weeks ago, a repro- 
duction of the design in question, ‘‘ What an 
abominable horse!” 

In the United States of America, in spite 
of the fact that the Puritan tradition was 
not in itself favorable to the plastic arts, the 
splendid work achieved by the National 
Society of Sculpture has improved public 
monuments—the names of Saint Gaudens 
and Chester French come here into my 
thought; in England, unhappily, our position 
is very different, and perhaps the best criti- 
cism of the Hardiman design comes today 
in a letter to the Times, from a British 
sculptor living in Rome. Though in this 
letter he modestly withholds his own merits, 
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Professor Antonio Sciortino, whom I have 
had the privilege of knowing for many years 
and working under in the British Academy, 
of which he is the Director, is one of the 
finest monumental sculptors now living; and 
the criticism he offers is drawn from expe- 
rience. ‘The artists who could create good 
equestrian statues should be monumental 
artists, and, as a rule, architects as well; 
otherwise they can never harmonize the base 
with the statue, nor the whole monument 
with the place where it is to be erected.” 
This difficulty has been met by such sculp- 
tors as Daniel French working in collabora- 
tion with an architect; but Sciortino adds 
that, while we see the horse on the eye level, 
the equestrian statue is viewed from a dis- 
tance and from below, and must be com- 
posed accordingly. His conclusion is a just 
one—that if the Office of Works wished a 
monument worthy of Earl Haig they should 
not have restricted the competition to three 
artists, but have extended it to all subjects 
of the British Empire,” for the late Field 
Marshal was Commander of all the British 
Army in the Great War, not of England 
only.”’ The whole dispute brings out the 
fact that, without disparaging existing so- 
cieties, we badly need a “British Empire 
Sculpture Society,” to do for us the work 
which the National Society has so finely 
achieved in America. 

A commission of very considerable artistic 
interest has just been in part completed by 
the tapestry works at Merton Abbey, which 
date their beginnings to that fine craftsman, 
William Morris. The tapestry in question 
forms part of a commission given by George 
G. Booth of Detroit, Michigan, for a series 
to decorate the new church at Cranbrook, 
Bloomfield Hills; and the subjects are taken 
from the Old and New Testaments—the 
first tapestry, just completed after four years 
of work, depicting the Creation, Sacrifice o 
Isaac, Story of Moses, and in the lower tier 
Christ before Pilate. In the figures of Adam 
and Eve the influence of Burne Jones, who 
did so much for the Morris creations, may 
be traced, I feel, upon the designer, Mr. 
Dearle, and the simpler Gothic tradition has 
been followed throughout; but a point to be 
noted in these tapestries is their exceptional 
size. Sixteen feet has been hitherto the 
limit of height for a tapestry loom; but the 
space required at Cranbrook needed 22 feet 


by 12 feet width, and this has been successfully 
carried through. One of my most cherished 
memories, aS a young student, was being 
taken by William Morris to see the hand 
looms for tapestry which he had then set up 
behind his Kelmscott House; and it is most 
satisfactory to find the work then initiated 
being still carried on, thanks, in this instance, 
to the generous commission of an American 
atron. 

; 5. B. 
The recently inaugurated 
Cognac-Jay museum, in the 
heart of the Boulevards, has 
its own importance and is well worth visiting; 
and this would be true if it possessed nothing 
else than Maurice Quentin de Latour’s pastel 
portrait of himself—the one in a blue coat 
with a lace jabot, the powdered hair tied 
with a black ribbon. What expression, what 
vitality and charm! There are four other 
Latours here, one of which is the famous 
“Presidente de Rieux,” the portrait of a 
French bourgeoisie, clad in a gray silk gown 
with trimmings of blue ribbon, the face more 
“alive” than some living faces we see, if 
one may so express it. 

This is an eighteenth century museum, 
founded by the philanthropic old French 
merchant, Ernest Cognac, who died last 
year, and his wife, Louise Jay, and be- 
queathed to the city of Paris. Three stories 
of a house on the Boulevard des Capucines 
are filled with pictures, many of them small, 
by such men as Perronneau, Drouais, Nat- 
tier, Boucher, Largilliére, Fragonard, Greuze, 
Huet and others, with exquisite terra cottas 
by Clodion, and small marbles by Falconet 
of delicious grace. Drouais paints the melt- 
ing freshness of youth as few have ever 
done, and Perronneau rivals him. Many 
little gem-like pictures by Guardi are here, 
and even a Portrait of a Man by Reynolds, 
though evidently not of his best, and an 
interesting Tiepolo. The specimens of 
eighteenth-century furniture are excellent, 
and some fine wood panelling from the 
Chateau d’Eu, from collections of the Or- 
léans family and of the Prince de Wagram, 
line the salons. A Louis XVI bed, in carved 
wood and blue damask, from the collection 
of Lord Lonsdale, is one of the few of this 
period which have been kept intact. The 
Hubert-Roberts are good but far from being 
satisfactory examples of this great painter’s 
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work, and Poncet’s marble Venus recalls 
that it caused a sensation at the time of its 
creation. There are glass cases full of rare 
bibelots. M. Edouard Jonas, who was art 
adviser to Cognac, has arranged this minia- 
ture museum in the best taste, and has sup- 
plied a well-made catalogue. 

There is a beautiful Nattier, his portrait 
of Beaumarchais, at the exposition called 
“Les Etats-Unis et la France au dix-huitiéme 
siécle”’ at the Galerie Charpentier. Another 
fine portrait is that of Choiseul, Louis XV's 
Minister, by Madame Labille-Guiard. (There 
is also a good Portrait of a Lady by her at 
the Cognac-Jay Museum.) This exposition 
is primarily historical, but well illustrated 
by art. Houdon’s busts of Franklin, Wash- 
ington and young La Fayette are there, as 
well as water colors by Van Blarenberghe 
and engravings by various masters of the 
time. Prud’hon’s La Fayette is there too, 
a masterpiece. 

Among the recent small exhibitions was 
one at the Bernheim-Jeune Gallery of pic- 
tures by Raoul Dufy, showing his talent as 
a painter rather than a decorater, a painter 
of joyous colors; and at the Galerie Bernier 
some flower paintings by Suzanne Valadon, 
the mother of Utrillo, were as beautiful as 
her nudes are heavy, though painted know- 
ingly. Utrillo himself also exhibited some 
of his earlier pictures at the Marcel Bern- 
heim Gallery, which were interesting to a 
student of his work though less impressive 
than his lately shown ‘‘Cathedral and 
Churches” collection, which was referred to 
here at length. 

The Government has inaugurated an ex- 
position of the Third Republic at the Ver- 
sailles Palace, which is more interesting his- 
torically than artistically, though some good 
painters are represented. It consists of 
paintings of busts and portraits of the states- 
men of the Third Republic, of the men of 
letters and scientists who have illustrated 
this period, of the Journalists who have given 
éclat to its history. Eberfeld’s portrait of 
Pasteur, Jacques Blanche’s Marcel Proust, 
Louise Breslau’s Anatole France, Bonnat’s 
Cardinal Lavigerie are typical of the best 
work shown. 

The first general meeting of the “League 
for the Defense of Art” was held recently 
under the presidency of Senator Léon Bérard 
and M. Louis Madelin of the French Acad- 
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emy. M. Bérard said that, though eclecti- 
cism in art is wholly desirable, there are 
certain extravagances at present which tend 
to destroy French taste, and that these have 
a tendency to become the rule rather than 
the exception. It is against this supermod- 
ernism that the League has been formed. 
Louise MorGan SIL. 
ITEMS 

The annual joint exhibition of the Stock- 
bridge Art Association and the Grand Cen- 
tral Art Galleries of New York was set forth 
in the Berkshire Playhouse, Stockbridge, 
Massachusetts, from September 7 to 29. 
Outstanding among the paintings included 
therein was John C. Johansen’s recent por- 
trait of Daniel Chester French in his studio. 
Among other artists exhibiting were M. Jean 
McLane (Mrs. Johansen), Ellen Emmet 
Rand, Daniel Chester French and_ his 
daughter, Margaret French Cresson, Henry 
W. Parton, Cecil Clark Davis, Charles 
Chapman, George Wharton Edwards, A. 


Stirling Calder, James Earle Fraser, Gleb 
Derujinsky and Walter L. Clark. 


The Trustees of the Roerich Museum have 
issued invitations to the celebration of the 
Fortieth Anniversary of Artistic and Cul- 
tural Activities of Nicholas Roerich, and 
the reopening of the Roerich Museum in its 
new twenty-four story building at 310 River- 
side Drive, New York, on Thursday, Oc- 
tober 17, at 9 p.m. At this time a medal 
commemorating Nicholas Roerich’s forty 
years of devotion to art will be presented to 
him, and congratulatory greetings will be 
extended. 


Mr. Walter H. Siple of the Fogg Museum, 
Harvard University, has been made Direc- 
tor of the Art Museum and Academy at 
Cincinnati. He will also be Curator of the 
Charles P. Taft Collection and Professor of 
Fine Arts at the University of Cincinnati. 


Mrs. Siple, who since 1916, some years 
before her marriage, has been connected with 
the Worcester Art Museum, serving first as 
Assistant in the Educational Department, 
then as head of that Department, and later 
still as Curator of Decorative Arts, has sev- 
ered her connections with the Worcester 
Museum and proposes to give more time to 
writing. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


CONTEMPORARY AMERICAN PORTRAIT 
PAINTERS, illustrating and describing the 
work of fifty living painters, by Cuthbert Lee. 
Printed by William Edwin Rudge, New York. 


The purpose of this book, consisting of 
fifty illustrations and a like number of bio- 
graphical and appreciative essays, had its 
inception in a desire on the part of the author 
to make known to his fellow-citizens through- 
out the country the really admirable work 
being done today by American portrait 
painters. This desire was, without doubt, 
bred of an irritation at the method employed 
at the present time by the National Govern- 
ment to secure for permanent preservation 
portraits of Cabinet officers, and the inclina- 
tion on the part of private citizens to patro- 
nize foreign visiting painters, not because of 
their worth but because they are foreign. 
The idea is excellent, and great pains evi- 
dently have been taken to present the sub- 
jects well. Unfortunately the illustrations, 
which are by the new aquatone process, are 
not good. Had they been, it would have 
been well to have had more, especially of 
the works of certain painters who have at- 
tained to exceptional distinction. 


A VOYAGE TO TREASURE LAND, by Anna 
Curtis Chandler, author of “Pan the Piper,” 
illustrated with drawings by Hazel De Berard 
from well-known works of art. Harper & 
Brothers, New York, publisher. Price, $2.50. 


Miss Chandler, the author of this book, 
has a gift all her own in presenting subjects 
to children. She has had much practice in 
her classes in the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art, and thousands of children have been 
started on the road to an appreciation of 
art through her efforts. The method she 
uses 1s that of the story teller. The present 
volume comprises stories full of romance 
and adventure from the days of Greece to 
the time of Priscilla, all of which are calcu- 
lated to bring the listener into touch with 
the art of the time in which the scene 1s laid. 

Some years ago a well-known educator 
was asked if he believed it possible to “‘“amuse 
by instruction,” and his prompt response 
was, “I believe in instruction through 
amusement.” The soundness of this belief 
Miss Chandler repeatedly demonstrates. 
The publication of this book makes it pos- 
sible for children all over our country to share 


in the pleasure which children of New York 
have had at first hand for some time. 


MODELLING AND SCULPTURE, by F. J. 
Glass; published by Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
New York. Price, $7.00. 

This is a practical text book for the student 
of plastic expression, composed of chapters 
giving progressive and specific information 
and suggestions as to the procedure in model- 
ling, stone and wood carving. It is the result 
of twenty years of teaching by the author, 
who is headmaster of The School of Arts 
and Crafts, Doncaster. Nearly three hun- 
dred illustrations (drawings, diagrams and 
photographs) augment the text. One chap- 
ter 1s devoted to a brief survey of the history 
of sculpture, with illustrations of superb 
examples. The book should prove helpful 
not only to teachers and students engaged 
in practical work, but also to craftsmen in 
these fields seeking to improve their work 
without the benefits of actual instruction. 
AESTHETIC JUDGMENT, by D. W. Prall. 

Published by Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 

New York. Price, $4. 

The vague ideas often held by persons of 
more than average intelligence concerning 
aesthetics as a science are proof in themselves 
of the need of enlightenment. In an article 
in THe AMERICAN MaGazine or Art, Jan- 
uary, 1929, Professor Warbeke indicated the 
pleasures and benefits which might follow 
the inclusion of aesthetics as a course of 
study in colleges, in addition to the “history 
of art” and practical courses now generally 
obtainable. The author of “Aesthetic Judg- 
ment,’ who is a member of the faculty of 
the University of California, experienced the 
same need and prepared this volume prima- 
rily for the use of college students. He en- 
deavors to give a systematic account of 
aesthetic theory and a survey of the field, 
with results thoroughly interesting, if not 
always in agreement with the reader’s ideas 
on the subject. But this is to be expected. 
It would be impossible to standardize any- 
thing so personal as aesthetic experience. 
Persons no longer in college will also find 
“Aesthetic Judgment”’ well worth reading. 
Tt is illustrated with eighteen plates, three 
of them in colors, and their subjects range 
from a page of musical manuscript by Bach 
to a corner of the Parthenon. 
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REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON TERMI- 
NOLOGY OF THE FEDERATED COUNCIL 
ON ART EDUCATION. A pamphlet of 79 
pages obtainable from Leon L. Winslow, Sec- 
retary of the Council, Carollton and Lafayette 
Avenues, Baltimore, Md. Price, 50 cents. 
The committee here making report con- 

sisted of Professor William G. Whitford, 
Chairman; Lorado Taft, and Raymond P. 
Ensign. The terminology with which the 
report concerns itself is that of art. or 
years, as Royal Bailey Farnum has said, art 
terms have befogged the art issue. It was 
to clarify this situation, brought about by 
misuse—careless or ignorant—that investi- 
gation and research were instituted, the re- 
port now issued authorized. The work has 
been going on for some years, and even now 
is not completed. A beginning has been 
made, a beginning only. Dictionaries have 
been examined; the works of many authors 
consulted and compared, no pains were 
spared to accurately fix meaning and ascer- 
tain frequency of use. 

But there is an old adage to the effect 
that “You can take a horse to water but 
you cant make him drink.” We have 
words, many words, good words—words ac- 
curately defined, but, even so, will we stop 
long enough to gain their acquaintance, to 
learn to use them correctly? Or shall we, as 
heretofore, bungle along, using those that 
pop up first in our minds, with complete 
disregard for fitness—fitness to convey or 
to obscure the meaning of the thought to 
which we would give expression? 


AN OPEN LETTER 
Concerning the death of Pheidias 


Epiror, AMERICAN MaAGazine or ArT: 

The very appreciative review of my Pheidias 
in your July number refers to the dating of the 
Zeus at Delphi (for which, of course, read Olympia) 
prior to the Parthenon as the ‘“‘one vulnerable 
point” of the book, historically. Vulnerable it 
may be, in the sense that this is a difficult problem 
to solve, one on which there is divergence of 
opinion among critics and historians, and one 
to which, therefore, the writer has given most 
thoughtful consideration. But conscious vulnera- 
bility of this sort builds up protection, and there 
is no point in his book as to which the author has 
reached firmer conviction. 

The basis of the composition was the frank 
acceptance of all the data available, however 
difficult and whether of history or of tradition, 
the two being regarded as of equal significance 
and value for the purposes of this piece; where 
one conflicted with the other, either a definite 
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choice or a reasoned harmonization was in order. 
A tradition, discredited by some critics but ac- 
cepted by others, and in any case impossible to 
ignore, has it that Pheidias died of poison in 
prison, accused (not necessarily convicted) of 
sacrilege because of his self-portrait on the shield 
of the Parthenon Athena; if this tradition is be- 
lieved the imprisonment and death may reason- 
ably be supposed to have occurred very shortly 
after the dedication of the Parthenon, and the 
Zeus at Olympia must therefore have preceded. 
On the other hand, the date given by Pausanias 
for Pantarkes’s victory in the boys’ wrestling 
match is two years later than the Parthenon dedi- 
cation; if this date is correct the Olympic work 
must, of course, have followed. Here is a conflict 
to be reconciled. The difficulty, however, is, on 
close scrutiny, seen to be merely in the date given 
by Pausanias; the rest of his information is avail- 
able without question. How did he ascertain the 
date? Presumably from some authoritative 
source; but who can say whether the record he 
consulted was in marble, in metal, in parchment, 
or in some other material? Pausanias wrote some 
six or seven hundred years after Pheidias’s time; 
and anyone who has tried to decipher an ancient 
tombstone or manuscript knows the uncertainty 
of such a task. The assumption of an error of 
three or four Olympiads is all that is necessary to 
clear up the whole matter. Pausanias may easily 
have made such an error himself, or his own manu- 
script may have been misread or miscopied by 
later clerks. 

To the present writer it seems reasonable to 
question an easily obscured date regarding an 
unimportant event and person, recorded by a 
tourist observer like Pausanias hundreds of years 
after the occurrence, rather than to throw aside 
wise Plutarch’s statements as to events of prime 
importance, and rather than to discard needlessly a 
well-established tradition, thoroughly consistent 
with the spirit of Greek history, that throws the 
only light we have on the last hours of such a man 
as Pheidias. 

JouNn GaLten Howarp. 


BOOKS RECEIVED—SEPTEMBER 


NEAPOLITAN PAINTING OF THE SEICEN- 
TO, by Aldo de Rinaldis. The Pegasus Press, 
Harcourt, Brace and Co., New York. 


SZUKALSKI: PROJECTS IN DESIGN, by 
Stanislaw Szukalski, with an Introduction by 
Roger A. Crane. University of Chicago Press. 
Price $20.00. 


A HISTORY OF BRITISH WATER COLOUR 
PAINTING, by H. M. Cundall. Charles Serib- 


ner’s Sons, Publishers. 
STORY-LIVES OF MASTER ARTISTS, by 


Anna Curtis Chandler. Frederick A. Stokes, 
Publishers. 


AMERICAN CIVIC ANNUAL, A Record of 
Recent Civic Advance, with a List of Who’s 
Who in Civic Achievement. Edited by Harlan 
James. American Civic Association, Publishers. 


““Snow-Laden Trees” By Hobart Nichols,N.A. 


Our Season’s Schedule 


offers much of unusual interest 
to art students, patrons and 
connoisseurs. You are cordially 
invited to view our Members’ 
Prize Exhibition, current 
during November. 


Grand Central Art Galleries 
15 Vanderbilt Avenue 
New York City 


“ADOLESCENCE” 
BY GRACE TALBOT 


MILCH GALLERIES 


Dealers in 


AMERICAN PAINTINGS 


WATER COLORS 
DRAWINGS 
ETCHINGS 
SCULPTURE 


108 West 57th Street 
New York City 
Milch Gallery ‘‘Art Noles” sent upon request. 


IN THE NEW YORK GALLERIES—NOVEMBER 


What a treat the art lover will have when making 
a tour of the art galleries this month! 


At the Metropolitan Museum of Art, 5th Avenue 
and 82nd Street, the following exhibitions will be 
continued through November—Chinese paintings 
from the Museum collection, Gallery H 11; Eng- 
lish Embroideries, Gallery H 19; Japanese Sword 
Furniture, lent by Herman A. E. and Paul C. 
Jaehne, Gallery H 7; Modern Prints from the Mu- 
seum Collection, Galleries K 37-40; and Prints, 
selected Masterpieces, Gallery K 41. Announce- 
ment is also made that a most interesting Interna- 
tional Exhibition of Contemporary Glass and 
Rugs the American Federation of Arts has as- 
sembled will be shown in Gallery D 6 of the 
Museum from November 5 to December 1. 

The Weyhe Galleries, 794 Lexington Avenue, will 
show drawings and lithographs by Louis Lozowick 
from November 1 to 12. The last half of the month 
they will have on exhibition some fine examples 
of sculpture by the well-known Russian sculptor 
Chana Orloff, and a noteworthy collection of draw- 
ings by modern artists, among them examples of 
the work of Matisse, Derain, Segonzac and others. 

The Babcock Galleries, 5 East 57th Street, an- 
nounce an exhibition of the work of Thomas 
Eakins, whose paintings are important enough to 
have already been chosen for one of the exhibitions 
of the proposed Museum of Modern Art. Mr. 
Eakins’ paintings will be shown from November 


18 to 30. During the month there will also be 
some poetic paintings of Edward Kramer’s and 
some more robust and striking paintings by 
Clinton O'Callahan. 


At Marie Sterners Gallery, 11 East 57th Street, 
from the Ist of November to the 15th there will 
be paintings by Francis Greenman, and from 
November 15 to December 1 a collection of Paint- 
ings and Drawings by E. Barnard Lintott. 


The Durand-Ruel Galleries, 12 East 57th Street, 
will have on exhibition, from November 11 to 25, 
some fine paintings by Armington, a well-known 
American painter, who worked mostly in France. 


At the Dudensing Galleries, 5 East 57th Street, 
there will be paintings by Buk, of a decorative 
character, the subjects being Indian and cowboy 
types. There will also be drawings by Warren 
Wheelock. 


There will be sixty masterpieces of engravings, 
etchings and lithographs on exhibition at the 
Knoedler Galleries, 14 East 57th Street. 


At the Macbeth Galleries, 15 East 57th Street, 
the memorial exhibition of the work of John 
Huffington will be continued from November 1 to 
12. There will be a group of selected paintings 
on view in the summer exhibition at Gloucester, 
November 12-26; and from that date until De- 
cember 1, paintings by Charles H. Davis, N.A. 
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KENNEDY & CO. 


Dealers in Fine Prints 


AMERICAN 
ETCHINGS 


Correspondence Solicited 


785 FIFTH AVENUE 


(Between 59th and 60th Sts.) 


NEW YORK CITY 


The Ferargil Galleries, 37 Hast 57th Street, an- 
nounce paintings by Arthur B. Davies on exhi- 
bition from November 4 to 25. 


The Valentine Gallery, 43 Kast 57th Street, will 
show modern French art. 


The Milch Galleries, 108 West 57th Street, will 
have on exhibition paintings done in Ireland by 
Power O'Malley, also paintings by Heinz War- 
neke and others, besides fine wood carvings and 
sculpture, from November 4 to 16, while from No- 
vember 18 to 30 they will show paintings by Hayley 
Lever. 


There will be an exhibition of paintings and 
water colors, as well as drawings and lithographs 
by George Biddle at the Rehn Galleries, 691 Fifth 
Avenue, from November 1 to 9. Then from No- 
vember 11 to 30 paintings by Don Carroll. 


The Kleinberger Galleries, 12 East 54th Street, 
will continue the exhibition of Flemish Primitives 
which was opened October 26, until November 
18, for the benefit of the free milk fund. This is 
the first exhibition in America of only Flemish 
Primitives, and many museums are lending pic- 
tures. 

At the Galleries of P. Jackson Higgs, 11 East 
54th Street, there will be on exhibition examples 


of the Old Masters of the Dutch, Flemish, Italian, 
Spanish and English schools. 


The Montross Galleries, 26 East 56th Street, will 
show pictures by Stella Block November 4 to 16, 


C¥nnouncement 


Mr. Bertram Newhouse has re- 
turned from an extensive tour 
of the European Art Centers, 
where he has acquired many 
important paintings. This col- 
lection of Old and Modern 
Masters is perhaps the most 


interesting group that has 
ever been shown in 
this country 


The 


NEWHOUSE 


GALLERIES 


11 East 57th Street, New York 
484 N. Kingshighway, St. Louis 


and pictures by M. Soloratoff November 18 to 30. 


The Art Center, 65 East 65th Street, will have 
on exhibition from November 4 to 16 paintings by 
H. Gordon McCouch, paintings and sculpture by 
EK. Dewey Albinson and Peter B. Anderson, also 
designs by Antoine Jenisch. At the same time 
in another gallery at the Art Centre there will be 
an exhibition of Manufacturers’ Decorative Arts. 
Ami Mali Hicks will show an exhibition of Theatre 
Arts, from November 18 to 23. From November 
18-30 there will be an exhibition of the work of 
Aquidneck Cottage Industries, and from Novem- 
ber 25 to December 7 a showing of “Safari” Silk 
Prints. 


The Howard Young Galleries, 634 Fifth Avenue, 
will continue to show a selected group of Master- 
pieces of the 18th century, both portraits and 
landscapes. 


The Grand Central Galleries, 15 Vanderbilt Ave- 
nue, have the Members Prize Exhibition on view 
from November 5 to 23. 


The Union League Club, 1 East 39th Street, will 
have an interesting and varied exhibition on view 
from November 12 to 18. There will be portraits, 
landscapes, marines and decorative paintings, as 
well as sculpture. Among the latter are a bust of 
Voltaire by Houdon, bronze bust of Albert Groll 
by J. Scarperter, Sunrise by Nessa Cohen, and 
other sculpture. Among the famous people whose 
portraits will be exhibited are Ramsay MacDon- 
ald by S. J. Woolf, and Lincoln by Harry Roseland. 
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